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ée Recent Textbook Publications 


Famous Inventors for Boys and Girls, by 
Iremengarde Eberle. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 130 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Fourteen inventors who have most strongly 
affected the progress of the world through 
their inventions were chosen for inclusion in 
this book. They are: Johannes Gutenberg, 
James Watt, Edmund Cartwright, Robert 
Fulton, Eli Whitney, George Stephenson, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
Henry Bessemer, Gottlieb Daimler, Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, Thomas Alva Edison, Wil- 
bur and Orville Wright, and Guglielmo Mar- 
coni. 

Without the introduction of extraneous de- 
tail the author succeeds in telling her story 
of the life of each inventor so that it makes 
interesting reading to the upper grade and 
junior high-school pupil. The importance of 
each invention to present-day civilization is 
clearly and forcefully presented.. Contem- 
porary pictures are selected for illustration. 


Man and the Motor Car, Revised, by Al- 
bert W. Whitney. J. J. Little & Ives Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Cloth. IIlustrated. 
287 pages. Price, $1.00. 

A previous edition of Man and the Motor 
Car, first published in 1936, was the pioneer 
textbook in driver education. It saw thirty 
printings, including 15 special state editions, 
and is now in use in more than 4,000 high 
schools. 

Man and the Motor Car, Revised, is Point 
Number 1 in a complete 6-Point program of 
driver education which includes the follow- 
ing: Point 2, Driver Training Procedure, a 
guide to the organization and administration 
of the course; Point 3, Teacher's Manual; 
Point 4, Driver Testing Devices, a booklet 
describing the construction and operation of 
simple devices for testing vision, reaction 
time, and hand steadiness; Point 5, Getting 
Results Through Safety Education, a series 
of classroom discussion outlines; and a Na- 
tional Safe Drivers Test. Points 2 to 6 are 
furnished to educators using Man and the 
Motor Car, Revised, as the classroom text. 


Latin American Backgrounds, A Bibliog- 
raphy, prepared by the Research Division, 
National Education Association of the United 
States. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Paper. 48 pages. 
Price, $0.25. 

Latin American Backgrouyds, A Bibliog- 
raphy, is a recent contribution of the National 
Education Association to inter-American un- 
derstanding and friendship. Topics under 
which titles are listed are: The Country, The 
People, The Nation’s Work, Transportation 
and Communication, History and Govern- 
ment, Inter-American Relations, Travel, Fic- 
tion, Biography, and Children’s Books. An 
appendix lists titles useful as teaching aids 
including collections of songs, radio programs, 
visual aids, book lists, etc., as well as period- 
icals. There is also a page index to the 
individual countries. 


Ways of Dictatorship, by Chester S. Wil- 
liams. Edited by John W. Studebaker, United 


States Commissioner of Education. Row, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 
Paper. Illustrated with documentary photo- 
graphs. 96 pages. 

How it might happen here might well be a 
sub-title of Ways of Dictatorship. Mr. Wil- 
liams, specialist in conference planning of the 
United States Office of Education, begins with 
young Joe McWilliams, American admirer of 
foreign dictators and a medicineman'' who 
sells fascism from a flag-decked covered 
wagon, and through him introduces us to the 
would-be American dictator, now relatively 
unimportant, but confident of elevating him- 
self by employing methods borrowed from his 
more successful prototypes. 

From this starting point we embark upon 


an|imaginary American dictatership, visualiz- 


ing the effects upon the home, the school, 


and business and labor. From such examples’ 


we build up a concept of the meaning of the 
word, totalitarian. — 

Propaganda methods are examined. Show- 
manship of totalitarian leaders is tricked of its 
trappings and the effects of one big monopoly 
upon our cherished freedoms of speech and 
of the press are illustrated. 

The Fifth Column, what it is and how it 
is planned to have it operate in America, is 
developed for the most part from the printed 
and spoken statements of totalitarian leaders. 
A last chapter headed “Self-Defense” de- 
velops ten rules for making ourselves safe 
for democracy. Difficulties of outlawing 
totalitarian propaganda are pointed out and 
the necessity for self-defense is stressed. 

“If we believe in ourselves, we will not 
fear totalitarian propaganda. Like sensible 
people who take precautions when exposing 
themselves to cold weather or to the summer 
sun, we will protect ourselves against all ex- 
treme propaganda. Unless we have sense 
enough to look out for ourselves, we do not 
deserve freedom anyway.” 


The Wonderworld of Science, Book IV, by 
Warren Knox, George Stone, Morris Meister, 


and Dorothy Wheatley. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 320 East 21st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cloth. Illustrated in color. 224 pages. 

This book represents a careful selection of 
appropriate experiences rather than an at- 
tempt at encyclopedic abridgement oi scien- 
tific knowledge. Animal and Plant Communi- 
ties, Plants and Animals of the Past, Electri- 
city, Light, The Moon, Flowers and Seeds, 
The Balance of Nature, provide the subject 
matter basis of many engrossing learning ex- 
periences, calling for experiments, individual 
and group projects, field trips and supple- 
mentary reading. 


Superior and Backward Children in Public 
Schools, by Arthur Paul Gossard. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cloth. 172 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Annual school reports in ten large cities 
throughout the period beginning in 1870 were 
studied for evidence of administrative pro- 
visions used in meeting the needs of excep- 
tional pupils. The author finds that the evils 
accompanying the too great rigidity of the 
graded system—retardation, truancy, and de- 
linquency—had set administrators to think- 


ing as early as 1896 of the need of better 
adaptation of the school program to the 
needs of the individual pupil. Compulsory 
attendance laws forcing backward pupils to 
remain in school, and finally economic de- 
pression cutting off many young people from 
the possibility of jobs, even those beyond the 
compulsory attendance age, resulted in great- 
er emphasis upon adapting school work to the 
needs of backward pupils. 


Working with Words and Ideas by Roy 
Ivan Johnson, Mabel A. Bessey, and Mon- 
ica D.{\Ryan. Ginn and Company, 2301 
South 'Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 413 pages. Price, $1.48. 


Working “with Words and Ideas is Book 
Three of the senior series of “Daily-Life 
English.” As the title suggests the course 
has been planned to stimulate a greater de- 
gree of achievement on the part of the 
pupils by empWasizing the thinking processes 
which are invdlved! in reading;:speaking, and 
writing. In ather|'words, thé»pupil learns 
to work with ideas as well as with the pat- 
terns for expression. Involving a different 
approach and emphasis the course’ still pro- 
vides for the generally recognized funda- 
mentals of a senior English course: creative 
activity, vocabulary” growth, good usage, 
guidance in leisure reading. There is oppor- 
tunity for self-analysis and discussions of 
the qualities, attitudes, and traits necessary 
to vocational success. Focusing the atten- 
tion on comparison of values the pupil is 
made increasingly aware of his responsibility 
as a student and as a person. Thus the 
course has some contribution to make to the 
elusive problems of character training. 


Life in Modern America, by Mary G. 
Kelty. Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 533 pages. 
Price, $1.44. 

This new history and social studies text for 
the middle grades picks up the dramatic story 
of America where the companion volume Life 
in Early America \aid it down, with the west- 
ward movement, and carries it through to 
1941. Only a few of the many features dis- 
tinguishing this series can be mentioned here. 
Perhaps first among these is the living, 
breathing narrative which capitalizes chil- 
dren’s interest in action and adventure while 
it retains the informality and effectiveness of 
direct address. No less impressive is the art- 
ful method by which concepts are introduced, 
explained, and if need be illustrated. Selection 
of such concepts is based upon extended re- 
search by the author and others. Candid and 
constructive criticism of our way of life is 
skillfully brought within the comprehension 
of the intermediate pupil. Even a mass psy- 
chosis, such as the Red Scare became in its 
name calling stage, is analyzed in terms the 
pupil can understand. Illustrations are dis- 
tinctive; some in rich color, photographs in 
black and white, and manv helpful diagrams 
and graphs generously employed. 


Let’s Make a Home, by Helen Hale. World 
Book Company, 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chi-. 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 91 pages. Price, $0.68. 

Here is a supplementary reader for the first 
grade, with a social studies content. The text 
relates how a home building and furnishing 
project was carried out by children. The text 
is generously illustrated with photographs. 
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lactis Schools Are Close 


R.. KFORD’S public schools closed 
on November 7, to remain closed until 
January 5, 1942. Due to a breakdown 
in the financial support of public edu- 
cation by Rockford citizens, 13,000 
pupils are experiencing an enforced two 
months vacation. 

Today empty school corridors in 
Rockford echo the footfalls of lonely 
custodians walking their daily rounds, 
as they guard the educational plants of 
Illinois’ third city, while the boys and 


66 


girls are denied the opportunity of at- 
tending public school and are left to 
seek their education where they may. 
The city’s factories hum and the city’s 
streets bustle with defense activity, 
while its greatest institution for the de- 
fense of democracy is closed because of 
a breakdown in the democratic process 
of providing adequate funds for public 
education. 

Meanwhile the recreational facilities 
of Rockford are being tapped to the 
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By B. I. GRIFFITH 
Director of Public Relations 
Illinois Education Association 


limit to take care of the unusual de- 
mand created by the turning loose of 
over 13,000 boys and girls from their 
normal attendance at public schools. 
Leaders in recreation and other activi- 
ties are doubtful of their ability to cope 
with the situation. 

An appeal has been made to the Pres- 
ident’s Birthday Ball Fund Committee 
for aid in keeping open the treatment 
center for infantile paralysis victims. 

The financial plight of Rockford, 
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like that of many other school districts 
in Illinois, is basically one of a reduced 
tax base without proper increases in 
tax rates. The assessed valuation of 
the school district that was $85,000,000 
in 1930 was only $55,000,000 in 1940. 
A blanket cut of 20 percent in assessed 
valuation was made in 1932 and an- 
other of 15 percent in 1933. Since 1933 
the valuation of the district has not 
fluctuated more than 4 percent. Mean- 
while the tax rate ceiling previously 
established by referendum remains sta- 
tionary—$1.50 for educational purposes 
and 50 cents for building purposes. 

It is in the educational fund rather 
than the building fund that the crisis 
exists. The Rockford board of educa- 
tion has had no difficulty operatin 
within the 50 cent building fund rate 
limit. In fact last year marked the 
opening of two new senior high schools 
and one new junior high school. Un- 
informed citizens of Rockford, not 
knowing that the school law provides 
for two separate and distinct funds for 
the support of schools, tend to blame 
the present financial plight on the con- 
struction of the new buildings, while as 
a matter of fact the building fund re- 
mains solvent. 


Top of page, left: School children express 
graphically their confidence that the citizens 
of Rockford will take action to prevent a 
recurrence of the shut-down of their $17,- 
000,000 school plant, whose twenty-three 
buildings are closed in an interruption of the 
most fundamental of all democratic processes, 
free public school education, while the com- 
munity hums with other forms of defense 
activity. 

Right: Two charts being used in the Citi- 
zens’ Committee’s effort to educate the pub- 
lic as to the true financial picture affecting 
the school district. The chart above portrays 
the inadequacy of the present tax rate to yield 
the $1,300,000 required for operating expenses 
and indicates the need for a new tax ceiling 
set at $2.00. 

Tht chart below shows the result of two 
successive reductions in the assessed valuation 
of the district, in 1932 and 1933, indicates the 
virtual plateau in valuations extending from 
1936 through 1941, and permits a comparison 
of the tax base of the district in 1941 with 
that in 1930. 
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Left: O. M. Spaid, chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Forty-four ap- 
pointed to investigate the 
financial condition of Rock- 
ford’s schools, discusses some 
of the committee’s findings 
with two interested citizens 
—John E. Reed, center, and 
Wilson Mundhenke, presi- 
dent of the Rockford Coun- 
cil of Parents and Teachers, 
right. The committee has 
recommended that election 
be held on the proposition to 
increase the educational tax 
rate to $2.00. 


Such a crisis as that now facing 
Rockford has long been foreseen by 
those responsible for conducting Rock- 
ford’s public schools. Three times since 
1935 the Rockford board of education 
has appealed to the voters of the dis- 
trict to permit an increase in the max- 
imum educational rate, and three times 
the people of Rockford have refused to 
grant that increase. Twice the State 
Legislature has passed bills which 
would have given some relief to Rock- 
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ford and the other downstate districts 
in Illinois which maintain twelve 
grades under one board, and twice the 
Governors of Illinois have vetoed these 
measures. During the same period suc- 
cessive governors have seen fit to sign 
their names to bills permitting one of 
Illinois’ twelve-grade districts, the Chi- 
cago district, to increase its school tax 
rate sufficiently to keep its schools 
in operation. 

In 1940 Rockford’s board of educa- 
tion avoided educational disaster by 
bonding the district for current educa- 
tional expenditures, after an appeal to 
the voters for an increase in the educa- 
tional rate had been turned down by a 
vote of 15,665 to 19,897 in the Novem- 
ber election. 


With the opening of the Legislature 
in 1941, Representatives David Hunter 
and Edward Hunter, both of Rock- 
fora, introduced a bill in the lower 
House which would have given Rock- 
ford and the otner twelve-grade dis- 
tricts in Illinois some relief. A peculiar- 
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ity in Illinois school laws permits dis- 
tricts maintaining twelve grades to levy 
at a maximum educational rate of only 
$1.00 for the support of all twelve 
grades, without referendum. In all 
other areas school boards are permitted 
to levy an educational rate of $1.00 per 
$100 of assessed valuation for the edu- 
cation of high-school pupils and an edu- 
cational rate of $1.00 for the education 
of pupils in the first eight grades, with- 
out referendum. House Bill 402, by 
Hunter and Hunter, would have per- 
mitted an educational rate up to $1.75 
without referendum, in twelve-grade 
districts. This bill passed the House by 
a vote of 102 to 15 and the Senate 
by a vote of 44 to 2. Governor Green 
saw fit to veto the bill. 

Immediately following the veto of 
H.B. 402 by the Governor, members of 
the board of education in Rockford, 
who had delayed the employing of 
teachers until after the Governor’s de- 
cision, employed their teachers for 
thirty-two weeks and decided to close 
school when funds were exhausted. 


In 1932, when available educational 
funds declined sharply, Rockford 
teachers donated their services for one 
month in order to keep the schools 
open. Following that the board of edu- 
cation cut the school term by two 
weeks, abolished kindergartens, cut 
teachers’ salaries and effected other 
economies. The salaries of Rockford 
teachers are still from 13 to 22 per- 
cent below the salary schedule. The 
present shut-down of schools will re- 
duce their incomes by still another 16 
percent. 

On three occasions since the low 
point of the depression Rockford’s 
schools have been kept open by bond- 
ing for current operating purposes. In 
1932 the board authorized an emer- 
gency bond issue of $455,000 for edu- 
cational purposes. 

From that time until 1939, the bud- 
get was balanced through the receipt of 
certain exceptional revenues. These 
included the payment of delinquent 
taxes, a higher rate of tax anticipation, 
back payment of non-high school tu- 
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ition, and the temporary diversion of 
gasoline tax funds to the public schools. 

By 1939 receipts from these sources 
had dwindled, and in that year money 
was borrowed a second time by the 
sale of approximately $160,000 of edu- 
cational bonds. Again in 1940 there 
was a deficit, which had to be met by 
borrowing $122,000 through the sale of 
educational bonds. 

During this period of financial emer- 
gency Rockford’s schools have been 
the subject of two investigations. The 
first of these was ordered by a Citizens’ 
Fact-Finding Committee, made up of 
representatives of thirty-nine civic or- 
ganizations within the city, that em- 
ployed the services of Dr. William C. 
Reavis and Dr. Nelson B. Henry of 
the University of Chicago. The results 
of their investigation were reported in 
1940. After combing the school sys- 
tem for possible further economies, 
Reavis and Henry recommended that 
no further retrenchments be made in 
the educationai offerings and that an 
increase of 50 cents in the educational 
rate would be the logical solution to the 
financial problem. 

This summer, after the board of edu- 
cation announced its intention of clos- 
ing the schools at the time educational 
funds would be exhausted, the mayor 
of Rockford appointed a Citizens’ 
Committee of Forty-Four to investi- 
gate the financial condition of Rock- 
ford’s schools. The investigation re- 
sulted in two recommendations: (1) 
That the board of education continue 
to borrow money to keep the schools 
open this winter; (2) That another 
election be held to give the people of 
Rockford an opportunity to increase 
the educational tax rate to $2.00. 

The board of education turned down 
the first proposition of the Citizens’ 
Committee of Forty-Four and stood 
firm on its original decision to keep 


- the cost of operating the schools within 


the funds available. Regarding the 
second recommendation, however, the 
board adopted a resolution to hold an 
election on December 16, on the pro- 


posal to increase the educational tax 


rate to $2.00. 
Meanwhile the Committee of Forty- 
(Continued on third cover) 


Left: Average per pupil costs in Rockford 
grades and high school are compared with 
the average for the State as a whole in the 
top one of two of the Citizens’ Committee’s 
charts shown here. In the lower chart teach- 
ers’ salaries at three teaching levels are com- 
pared with U.S. averages for those levels in 
cities in the 30,000 to 100,000 population 
group. 
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Teachers Retirement System 


By O. M. KARRAKER, Secretary 
Springfield, Ilinois 


le Teachers’ Retirement System of 
the State was created by an Act of the 
General Assembly effective July 1, 
1939. By this Act the old Illinois 
State Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund, in operation for twenty- 
four years prior to that date, was 
merged into and became a part of the 
new system. Teaching service done un- 
der the old law, as well as contributions 
made by the teachers to the fund cre- 
ated by it, were credited to the indi- 
vidual account of each teacher as pro- 
vided by the new law ancl used for her 
benefit toward a future retirement. The 
foregoing statement applies of course in 
the case of those who became members 
under the new Act by teaching after 
July 1, 1939. 

The transfer from the old law to the 
new created many problems and the 
necessity for an immense amount of de- 
tailed work. All the accounts to which 
are credited the service and payments 
of each teacher had to be reviewed and 
any service credit the old law allowed 
for out-of-State service, military serv- 
ice, and professional training; as well 
as teaching, that had not been reported 
to this office, needed to be collected, so 
that every member under the new Act 
would have the benefit of all creditable 
service. 

In order to accomplish this compre- 
hensive task schedules were prepared 
covering the prior service records’ of 
about 40,000 teachers throughout the 
State. Each teacher was expected to re- 
view her individual schedule, and any 
service not shown thereon would then 
be proved by affidavits secured by the 
teacher and entered on the schedule 
along with other modifications needed 
to bring the record into conformity with 
the facts of the service. These schedules 


t is, service to the effective date of the 
new Act, July 1, 1939. 
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were placed in the hands of the teach- 
ers through the office of each county 
superintendent with the request that 
they be carefully reviewed and later 
returned to the office for the permanent 
files covering prior service. 

The magnitude of this task is appar- 
ent when it is considered not only that 
the records covered about 40,000 cases, 
but that the items in each schedule ran 
from five to thirty, each of which need- 
ed to be studied and reviewed. 

Upon the return of these schedules 
they are to be reviewed by the Actuary, 
who will later certify to the time taught 
under the old law, prior to July 1, 1939, 
and the amount of the payments yet 
due for such prior service. Time is 
required for such a great task. The 
General Assembly recognized this and 
allowed five years to get it completed. 

The office has been working and is 
continuing to work at high speed in 
completing this work. Teacher mem- 
bers will be of great assistance to us if 
they will see to it that their schedules 
are completed and returned to this 
office. If each member will then wait 
with patience until his or her schedule 
can be examined and the Actuary’s re- 
port given, no teacher will be denied 
any rights the law gives. 

Through strong leadership of the Illi- 
nois Education Association, represent- 
ing the teaching profession of the State, 
the passage of the present Teachers’ 
Retirement Law was secured in 1939. 
It represents the matured opinion of 
the profession, seeking to strengthen 
and improve the law long in operation. 

It is the desire of the Springfield 
office of the Retirement Fund that the 
teachers be informed as to the law itself 
and to this end a Handbook of Infor- 
mation is now ready for distribution. 
This Handbook will contain a history 
of the Pension Law from the beginning, 
including the various changes found to 
be necessary under the old law and the 
circumstances that led to creation of 
the new Act. 
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One of the most important features 
of the Handbook will be a carefully 
prepared statement by the Actuary re- 
garding the tables upon which esti- 
mates of the amounts of retirement 
benefits may be made in individual 
cases. Teachers are anxious to know 
what pension-annuity will be paid upon 
retirement at some future date. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
the new law in this respect is different 
from the old. 

Under the old law each retirant, re- 
gardless of contributions, length of 
service, or responsibility, was awarded 
a $400 per year pension-annuity for 
twenty-five or more years of teaching. 
It was also provided that the pension be 
increased at age seventy, on payment 
of an additional $200 and interest. 

The new Act provides that the pen- 
sion be based on the record as to time 
taught, money paid under each law, 
and the salary trend, and all that is 
specified about the amount of pension 
to be paid is that, if a teacher has 
twenty-five or more years of teaching 
to her credit, the pension-annuity shall 
not be less than $400 per year. The 
actual amount to be allowed will be 
determined by calculation to be made 
by the Actuary on the basis of the rec- 
ord at the date of retirement. 

Accordingly at the request of the 
Board of Trustees, the Actuary has 
prepared tables with explanatory notes 
and illustrations, upon which estimates 
of annuities payable i the future may 
be based. It should be borne in mind 
that in advance of the .ctual date of 
retirement only an estimate can pos- 
sibly be had. 

County superintendents, principals, 
and teachers desiring the Handbook 
may write the office of the Board of 
Trustees at any time and the Secretary 
will be very glad to mail copies so re- 
eum: 


*Address: er, Secretary, hers Re- 
tirement an, ‘outs 0 at “Titinols, Coitenatal Build 
ing, Springfield, 
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It may be of value in this article to 
review the provisions of the new law. 
Following is a summary of the same. 

OxsjyectiveE.—The law states that 
the purpose of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System is to provide retirement 
allowances and other benefits for aged 
and disabled teachers. 

ErFrecTIve Date.—The system offi- 
cially became a law on July 19, 1939, 
although the provisions are so worded 
that the effective date is July 1, 1939. 
The amendments officially became law 
on July 21, 1941, although again the 
provisions are retroactive to July 1, 
1941 and apply to all members of the 
new system. 

TEACHERS INCLUDED.—Every teach- 
er as defined in the Act* who at any 
time after July 1, 1939 is (1) in the 
employment of any school board in 
the State outside of Chicago, (2) or is 
employed by the State under the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
or (3) by one of the included institu- 
tions, except those persons who had the 
right of election under the superseded 
pension law and who elected not to par- 
ticipate in this system, is automatically 
included in the system. 

INsTITUTIONS INCLUDED.—The fol- 
lowing institutions are specifically in- 
cluded within the system: 

Illinois School for the Blind; Illinois School 
for the Deaf; Illinois State Training School 
for Boys; Illinois State Training School for 
Girls; Lincoln State School and Colony; 
Dixon State Hospital; Illinois Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Children’s School; Division of Visi- 
tation of Adult Blind; Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary. 

CREDITABLE SERVICE.—Employment 
which will be considered as creditable 
service under the system includes only 
the following: 

1. Service as a teacher (as defined). 

2. Service in a capacity essentially similar 
or equivalent to a teacher as defined, in the 
public common schools of Chicago or of any 
state other than [Illinois or any territorial 
possession of the United States, for a period 
not in excess of two-fifths of the total credit- 
able service of the teacher, or ten years in 
any event. 

3. Service as a teacher as defined in an 
institution of another state, for a period 
not in excess of ten years in any event. 

4. Service, not in excess of three years, 
in the Army or Navy of the United States 
during the Spanish-American War, the World 
War, or during any other war emergency, 
provided the individual returns to teaching 
within one year after discharge from such 
service. 

In order to obtain credit for any 
period of service other than service 


Teacher” is defined as any teacher, teacher-sec- 


retary, substitute teacher, , principal, super- 
visoring principal, superintendent, or assistant super- 
intendent, 1 nurse or | , who shall be 
duly certificated and employed as stated. 
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as a teacher as defined herein during 
the last continuous period of member- 
ship, the teacher must file a claim ior 
such service and must make the follow- 
ing payments: 

For service after July 1, 1939, an amount 
equal to the difference between the amounts 
which would have been required under this 
system and the amounts which were actually 
received from the teacher by this system 
together with 3 percent compound interest 
until paid, and 

For service prior to July 1, 1939, an 
amount equal to the difference between the 
amounts which would have been required 
under the superseded systems, and the 
amounts which were actually received from 
the teacher by the superseded Teachers’ 
or Institutions’ funds, together with 4 per- 
cent simple interest to July 1, 1939 and 
4 percent compound interest thereafter until 
paid. 

MEMBERSHIP SerRvicE.—For all 
service after July 1, 1939, all teachers 
are required to contribute 4 percent of 
their total actual earnings received as 
a teacher, provided such amount shall 
be not less than $30 nor more than 
$100 in any one full year of service or 
a pro rata portion thereof for service 
during a portion of a year. 

Current contributions are to be de- 
ducted by the school board, State or 
institution and forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of the system. However, if an 
employer fails to make such a deduc- 
tion, the teacher is responsible for 
making the payment. 

Each teacher will be notified of the 
amount due for teaching service prior 
to July 1, 1939 under the old law as 
soon as needed records are completed. 
We would ask the teacher to wait with 
patience until this information is given. 

Each teacher will be notified of the 
amount due for prior service claimed 
as soon as it is practicable to do so. 
No payments need be made until the 
teacher receives such notice. 


Benefits 


RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES.—A n y 
member may elect to retire at any time, 
provided the date so selected is not 
more than thirty days prior to the date 
the application for the allowance is 
received by the board of trustees and 
that the member shall at such time: 


1. Have attained an age of at least fifty 
years. 

2. Have fifteen or more years of creditable 
service of which at least the last five years 
shall be as a teacher in the public common 
schools of Illinois outside of Chicago, or for 
one or more of the institutions of this State 
included in this system, or shall be service 
in the Army or Navy of the United States. 

3. Have ceased to be employed as a 
teacher in any school supported by public 
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funds or employed by the state of Illinois. 

4. Not be receiving a retirement benefit 
from any other public school teachers’ pen- 
sion or retirement fund. 

DisaBILity ALLOWANCE .—Any 
member permanently incapacitated for 
performance of duty as determined by 
two disinterested physicians, who has 
had ten or more years of creditable 
service of which at least the last five 
years shall have been in the common 
schools of Illinois outside of Chicago 
or in the included institutions or in the 
Army or Navy, is eligible to retire and 
receive a disability allowance. 

DeatH Benerit.—The estate of a 
deceased member will be entitled to a 
death benefit equal to the sum of the 
accumulated contributions of the teach- 
et for service after July 1, 1939 includ- 
ing 3 percent compounded interest per 
annum, plus any payments made since 
July 1, 1939 for service prior to July 
1, 1939 without interest. 


ReFrunp.—Any teacher who ceases 
to teach prior to eligibility to retire- 
ment is entitled to a refund of all con- 
tributions made to this system or to 
either of the superseded systems with- 
out interest. Application must not be 
made prior to four months after ceasing 
to teach. If application is made within 
six years, refund is paid; if at the end 
of such period neither teacher nor his 
legal representative can not be found, 
the amount is forfeited to the Fund. 


Administration 


The system is administered by five 
trustees known as the Retirement 
Board. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is an ex-officio member; 
the Governor appoints two members, 
one every even numbered year for a 
four-year term; and the members elect 
two members, one every odd numbered 
year for a four-year term. 

The Board of Trustees pass on all 
benefits and expenses to be paid and 
make all investments of the assets of 
the system covering loans, bonds, and 
other securities purchased. The State 
Treasurer is treasurer of the system 
and holds all cash and securities. 


It is the desire of the Board of - 


Trustees, the Actuary, and the office 
of the Secretary to effect the transfer 
of the old system into the new in the 
most practicable way and with the 
most efficient service to the members. 

The continued co-operation of the 
teachers will be appreciated. Particu- 
larly we request that members of the 
Fund be patient until the necessary 
work can be done properly. 
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Providin g Common School Textbooks 


le I.E.A, Research Department re- 
cently sent a questionnaire on miscel- 
laneous items to each principal or su- 
perintendent at the head of a down- 
state school district containing a city 
of 1500 or more population. One part 
of the questionnaire read as follows: 


Check plan of providing textbooks— 
\. Each family provides same for its 
children [J 
B. District is using rental plan [) 
C. Free texts furnished by districts to 
all pupils 1 


Findings of the questionnaire per- 
taining to textbooks will be set forth 
in later paragraphs after we have con- 
sidered some legal matters pertaining to 
textbooks. 


Important Legal Provisions 


The School Law of Illinois contains 
the following points concerning provi- 
sion of textbooks. 

(A) Paragraph Tenth of Section 114 
sets forth this duty of a board of direc- 
tors: 

To purchase, at the expense of the district, 
a sufficient number of textbooks used to 
supply children whose parents are unable to 
buy them. Such textbooks shall be loaned 
only, and the directors shall require the 
teacher to see that they are properly cared 
for and returned at the end of each term of 
school. 

In Volume 108 of Jilinois Appellate 
Court Decisions, page 305, it was de- 
cided that this provision of free text- 
books for indigent children could not 
be made to apply to all pupils of the 
district but only to those in real finan- 
cial need. 

(B) In Paragraph Twenty-third of 
Section 115 (listing powers of boards of 
school directors) there is set forth this 
power: 

To purchase textbooks and rent the same 
to the pupils of the school. 

(C) Section 127 of the School Law 
states that a board of education shall 
have all the powers of school directors, 
be subject to the same limitations, and 
in addition thereto shall have other 
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USE OF FREE OR RENTAL TEXTBOOKS 


REPORTED IN MOST 


powers and duties that are enumerated. 
It is, therefore, understood that all the 
powers specified for boards of school 
directors in Section 115 (such as Para- 
graph B above) carry over as powers 
of boards of education. 

Whether all duties of boards of direc- 
tors (for example, such as are set forth 
in Section 114 and other sections of the 
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over to boards of education also.” 

Elsewhere, we have reviewed many 
court decisions on this matter of the 
general duties of directors being appli- 
cable to boards of education.* We have 
concluded that duties of directors in 
general must apply to all boards of edu- 
cation unless specific wording of the 
law provides otherwise.* 


Rental Plan 
44. 


FIGURE 1.—Percentage Distribution of 377 Downstate City School Districts Showing 
Specified Plan of Providing Textbooks (Based upon Table II). 


School Law) carry over to boards of 
education, has long been a trouble- 
some question. In Volume 175 of Jlii- 
nois Supreme Court Decisions, page 9, 
the Illinois Supreme Court, in interpret- 
ing language in the School Law close- 
ly similar to the general statement now 
included in Section 127 regarding the 
powers of directors applying to boards 
of education, said that so many of the 
duties of directors needed to be carried 
on by boards of education that the law 
must be interpreted as meaning “a 
legislative intent to have both duties 
and powers of boards of directors carry 
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Thus, there seems to be no reason 
for believing that a beard of education 
is not required to perform the duty of 
providing free textbooks for indigent 
children—although the law may not be 
as specific on this point as it is in con- 
ferring upon a board of education the 
power to purchase textbooks and set 
up a rental system as mentioned under 
Paragraph B above. 

(D) Upon popular referendum it 
is possible for any downstate school 





*See, for example, “Do Boards of Education 
Have Same General Duties as Boards of Directors ?”’ 
Issued by Research Depertmnaat, Illinois Education 
Association, October, 1941. Mimeographed. 
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TABLE I—PLAN OF PROVIDING TEXTBOOKS IN CITY SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS 





Plan in Use 


Numsze or Crry Disraicrs Rerorrinc 
Prax Srecivizp 








qQ) 


and (3) 
(3) 





(A) Each family provides same for its children 50 


(B) District uses rental plan 


83 


(C) Free texts furnished by districts to all pupils 20 


(D) Other plan in use* 


10 





163 





*Nearly all of these represent some form of approach to the rental plan. 


district to provide free textbooks. The 
1919 Act upon this subject provides 
that any board of education or board of 
school directors may submit. the ques- 
tion to a popular referendum. Upon 
petition of five percent or more of the 
voters of any district a referendum 
must be held. The outcome of the elec- 
tion is determined by a majority of the 
votes cast. 

After free textbooks are furnished, 
such discontinuance requires a ma- 
jority vote upon the proposition to dis- 
continue and in no case shall discon- 
tinuance come within four years after 
inaugurating free texts. 

Under this free textbook plan, 
books are lent to the pupils; and in case 
certain pupils wish to purchase books 
for their own use, provision for such 
sale must be made. However, one year 
must elapse after the free textbook 
proposition carries before books can be 
sold to pupils under the 1919 Free 
Textbook Act. The care and preserva- 
tion of free texts can be guarded by 
rules and regulations of the board. Sev- 
eral districts may unite in carrying out 
jointly a free textbook purchase plan. 

In 317 Illinois, page 418, our State 
Supreme Court decided that a board of 
education might require pupils to make 
deposits to guarantee the return in good 
condition of free textbooks furnished to 
them. 

(E) Under Section 8 of “An Act to 
regulate the adoption, sale and distri- 
bution of school textbooks,” approved 
June 27, 1917, as amended, school dis- 
tricts are authorized to purchase text- 
books from the publishers at the prices 


listed with the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and to sell the same at 
the listed prices or at prices which will 
include transportation and handling. 


Plans of Providing Textbooks 

The actual practice regarding text- 
book provision in cities of Illinois has 
been determined from the returns of 
the questionnaire mentioned above. 
Table I sets forth a tabulation of re- 
turns for a total of 377 school districts. 
From Table I it will be observed that 
the plan most frequently used in the 
smaller cities is the traditional one of 
having each family provide textbooks 
at its own expense, whereas in the 
larger cities the most frequent practice 
now is that of district purchase and 
rental to As shown by Column 
4 of Table I the rental plan is today 
most widely used when the two groups 
of districts are considered together. 

In interpreting the questionnaires it 
was found that 30 of the 377 returns 
showed a plan somewhat varied or 
mixed in relation to the three plans set 
forth on the questionnaire form. Most 
of these 30 plans tabulated as “other 
plan in use” in Table I are in reality 
some form of approach to the rental 
basis—the rental plan being inaugu- 
rated for certain grades only or for cer- 
tain subjects in the course, etc. 

Table II is in reality a restatement 
of the findings in Table I, with the dis- 
tribution of plans set forth upon a per- 
centage basis rather than upon the 
actual numbers of districts using the 
plans named. Figure 1 is based upon 
Column 4 of Table IT. 


TABLE II—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PLANS OF PROVIDING TEXT- 
BOOKS IN CITY SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS 





Plan in Use 


Percentace or City Disraicrs Rerortine 
Pian Srecirizp 
Cities 


Below 
5,000 Pop- 
ulation 





Cities Above 
5,000 Pop- 
ulation 


All 
Cities 
R 





qQ) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 





(A) Each family provides same for its children 


(B) District uses rental plan 


(C) Free texts furnished by districts to all pupils. ... 


(D) Other plan in use* 


30.68% 

50.92 

12.27 
6.13 


36.60% 

44.56 

10.88 
7.96 





“Nearly all of these represent some form of approach to the rental plan. 
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School Survey Committees 


Unofficial reports of the results of 
elections in ten of the seventeen coun- 
ties voting to conduct a survey of 
school district organization are re- 
ceived. Personnel of the committees is 
as follows: 

Bureau County.—Urban: Mrs. A. J. Al- 
brecht, Tiskilwa; William Teach, Tiskilwa. 
Rural: Glen Olson; John W. Husser; Wallace 
Monier. 

Coox County.—Urban: Herbert Mulford, 
Wilmette; Albert G. Duncan, Evanston. Rur- 
al: Roland Dunteman, Bensenville; Anthony 
Trenning, Tinley Park; Harry E. Smith, Pal- 
atine. 


Naperville. Rural: Harry Hatch, Lisle; Har- 
old C. Vial, Naperville; Edward Trinke, Elm- 


Irvin; John B. Maulding. Rural: David M. 
Garrison; Charles Hutchcraft; Gilbert Wil- 
son. 

Kane County.—Urban: O. F. Patterson, 
Elgin; Clifton F. Simmons, Aurora. Rural: 
Edward Lawrence, Burlington; R. E. Friel, 
Plato Center; Henry W. Lees, Maple Park. 

Laxe County.—Urban: R. L. Newenham, 
North Chicago; Douglas Getchell, Grayslake. 
Rural: Bert Williams, Waukegan; William 
Wirtz, McHenry; Wilfred Kelsey, Barring- 
ton. 

LaSatte County.—Urban: B. Harry 
Reck, Mendota; Ralph Bates, Serena. Rural: 
H. T. Marshall, Serena; E. E. Stevenson, 
Streator; Floyd Larson, Earlville. : 

Pratt County.—Urban: Mrs. Margaret 
Fay, Atwood; W. E. Baird, Monticello. Rur- 
al: Willard Smith, DeLand; C. F. Ryan, 
Bement; Lester Brandenburg, Bement. 

Putask1 County.—Urban: Mary Rober- 
son, Mound City; T. Erwin Kelly, Karnak. 
Rural: Louis Price, Olmsted; Louis Graves, 
Villa Ridge; J. C. McCormick, Olmsted. 

Scuuyvizr County—H. S. Stauffer, 
Browning; Fred Irvin, Brooklyn; Wayne 
Bartlett, Rushville; Karl Wells, Rushville; 
one to be chosen. 

It will be recalled that board mem- 
bers of each county meet in two 
groups, rural and urban, to elect their 
representatives on the survey commit- 
tee. Three members of the committee 
are selected from rural areas and two 
from urban areas. It is provided that 
one member of each group be some 
one not a member of a school board. 

A manual for the guidance of the 
committees in their investigations has 
been issued by the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Act. Preliminary reports from the vari- 
ous county groups are called for prior 
to December 31, 1942. Meantime the 
committees will study, confer with 
school authorities, hold public hear- 
ings, and map the county into pro- 
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Chicagos Latest—A Frequency 


By HAROLD W. KENT, Captain 
G.S.C., Radio Branch, Bureau of 
Public Relations, War Department* 


A SKILLED workman is dependent 
upon his tools, and the teacher, being 
in all truth a workman in education, 
must be skillful in the use of his tools to 
accomplish most efficiently his tasks. 
When new tools are invented, the work- 
man must take advantage of them to 
increase his efficiency. It was this 
fundamental that impelled William H. 
Johnson, superintendent of Chicago’s 
Public Schools, to give generous rein 
to educational radio four years ago af- 
ter it had won its chevrons broadcast- 
ing to school children during the polio- 
myelitis epidemic in the fall of 1938. 

The story of the Chicago radio ex- 
periment in the past four years is told 
elsewhere but an important milestone 
in that story is the recent information 
from the superintendent’s office that 
Chicago Public Schools had applied for 
and had been granted permit to con- 
struct a Frequency Modulation broad- 
casting station of its own. It is that 
story which engages our attention here. 


What Is Frequency Modulation? 


Frequency Modulation is best de- 
scribed for the layman as a better type 
of broadcasting. It is absolutely with- 
out static interference. It covers a 
wider frequency range, which means 
that the listener can hear music more 
nearly as it is actually played—in all 
its ranges, and with marvelous fullness 
of tone. It requires far less power than 
our present type of broadcasting, which 
means a smaller outlay for equipment 
and maintenance. Only one drawback 
is listed: the effective radius of the 
station is the distance the antenna can 
“see” to the horizon. The higher the 
antenna, the greater the coverage. How- 
ever an antenna on top of a high Chi- 
cago building will reach out a distance 
of seventy to ninety miles, which is 
more than ample for most metropolitan 


*On mili 
Pun tary leave from Radio Council, Chicago 
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Modulation 


areas. However, it is an easy matter 
to increase the broadcast coverage by 
the addition of automatic relays. 
Nevertheless, educationally, there 
are many advantages in a board of edu- 
cation’s owning its own Frequency 
Modulation station. For one thing, it 
becomes practically a private broad- 
casting system for communication to 
the schools. Commercial demands can- 
not “knock” it off the air and upset 
class schedules. The actual reception is 
not subject to local diathermy and 
beauty-shop motors or the steel beams 
of school buildings. The antenna and 
the ground wire may be eliminated. 
Radios, of course, will have to be pur- 
chased, since the present AM receivers 
will not intercept Frequency Modula- 
tion signals. This may force a tempo- 
rary hardship on the schools and yet it 
will mean that each school may obtain 
for itself a new radio set constructed of 
better materials and a set which will 
not offer incentives to theft, since it will 
be unsaleable except to another school 
user. A Chicago radio manufacturer is 
going into production of a special model 
for the Chicago schools which will sell 
for less than twenty-five dollars. 
Professionally, there are advantages 
of deep significance surrounding the 
acquisition of an FM station. With at 
least one receiver in each school, it will 
be possible for the superintendent to 
appear personally on the air to com- 
municate directly with his principals, 
teachers, and pupils. It will be possible, 
likewise, for him to address simul- 
taneously, meetings of the Parent- 
Teacher associations assembled in 
schools throughout the city. It is even 
within the realm of reason that he could 
hold one-way teacher meetings with the 
staff assembled in the various buildings. 


Scheduling Difficulties Diminished 

Over and beyond the purely adminis- 
trative values of such a setup lie many 
fertile fields where radio really comes 
into its own as a valuable classroom 
tool of unpredictable proportions. The 
striking advantages of the radio pro- 
gram as a tool to aid classroom instruc- 
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Radio Station 


tion need not be detailed here, but a 
few highlights are worth mentioning. 
The FM station, school board owned, 
can adjust its broadcasting time to the 
schedule of the school. It is possible 
to rebroadcast a program two, three, or 
a dozen times a day to catch as many 
time situations as may be found neces- 
sary. This is accomplished by record- 
ing the first “live” show and broadcast- 
ing the repeats from the recording. 
This will meet many of the schedule 
difficulties standing in the path of high 
and upper elementary departmental 
schools whose time limitations have 
proved very real obstacles to using 
radio in the past. In Chicago, a most 
trying predicament of commercial 
broadcasters is that many programs 
which come into Chicago on the net- 
work wire cannot be aired locally be- 
cause of previous commercial commit- 
ments. In such situations the FM sta- 
tion could easily become the local out- 
let to the advantage of the local edu 
cational schedule. 


Program Planning Facilitated 


With the acquisition of broadcasting 
stations, school systems can encourage 
wider participation in the planning and 
the presentation of radio programs. No 
serious restrictions are imposed upon 
the FM stations by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Nor is broad- 
casting limited to specific hours or 
types of programs. Throughout the 
day, at the most convenient times, 
many sorts of program materials may 
be presented over the school station 
which the commercial station could not 
“sell” to its wide listening audience. 

Frequency Modulation provides 
school systems with outlets to broad- 
cast many of their extracurricular ac- 
tivities: the stamp club, the student 
council, the newspaper guild, or the 
sports event—all can be publicized 
more effectively and information ex- 
changed between schools in terms of the 
students’ own needs, in their own lan- 
guage, at their maturation level and 
through their own voice participation. 
The interchange of information among 
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schools will perform the valuable serv- 
ice of co-ordinating even more closely 
the activities and educational programs 
within one school system and encourage 
further experimentation and develop- 
ment leading to better articulation of 
procedures. In addition to this, tran- 
scriptions might be borrowed from 
other public school producing agencies 
and rented from commercial educa- 
tional recording firms to make it vir- 
tually impossible for any teacher not to 
find something of real applicable value 
to bring to the classroom. 

The Chicago plan also contemplates 
the inclusion of a noontime hour of 
serious music for general appreciation. 
Very likely, experiments with marching 
and playground music will be fruitful 
as well as music for “settling down” 
periods at the opening of school in the 
morning and noon sessions. And so, 
with the co-operation of all depart- 
ments and divisions of the school sys- 
tem, a new type of unity of feeling can 
be achieved, which will do much to 
raise that elusive mental quality called 
morale. This element in our broad- 
casting will have its application in 
present-day national defense efforts to 
create a spirit of closer unity between 
pupils and induce a feeling of “belong- 
ing” to our Society, which is essential 
if the teaching of Democracy is to be 
successfully instilled in our youth. 


Implications for Smaller Districts 


Now, if the reader will think through 
the items all too briefly covered above, 
the value of establishing a Frequency 
Modulation station even in the rela- 
tively small school system, be it town, 
city or country, is clear. At a cost of 
four to eight thousand dollars a station 
can be established and with common 
sense and energy be fabricated into one 
of the most potent educational tools 
that the superintendent can place in 
the hands of his teachers. Operation 
can be as simple or as elaborate as the 
tax pocketbook will permit. 

There are further implications, of 
course: better teacher training will be 
demanded; volunteer professional com- 
mittees will have to study the various 
phases and angles of the new medium; 
equipment facilities for repair and sup- 
ply will have to be provided; a further 
study of the transcription or recording 
field will have to be made to discover 
its various possibilities. 

Important, too, is the feasibility of 
statewide, regional, or national educa- 
tional networks through the greater 
mechanical facility of automatic relays. 
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In short, the substance of education, 
as it stands today, will have to be re- 
examined. But, that will be welcomed 
for teachers are alert to the funda- 
mental thesis that this is a changing 
society. If experiments and recent dis- 
coveries in radio point to an improve- 
ment in aids to teaching, American edu- 
cators will be the first to support the 
adoption of this medium. 


Third Annual National 
Teacher Examinations 


@® THE National Committee on 

Teacher Examinations, established 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, has announced that the third an- 
nual administration of the National 
Teacher Examinations is scheduled 
for January 2 and 3, 1942. The Col- 
lege of Education of the University of 
Illinois is co-operating with the Na- 
tional Committee to make these ex- 
aminations conveniently available to 
Illinois teachers by establishing an ex- 
amination center on the University 
campus. 

Since the practice of requiring ap- 
plicants for teaching positions to fur- 
nish the results of these examinations 
as a part of their credentials is be- 
coming more widespread, the commit- 
tee anticipates a sharp rise in the num- 
ber of teachers taking the examina- 
tions. The committee reports that the 
use of the results of the examinations 
as one factor in the selection of teach- 
ers has already increased greatly, not 
only in large school systems where 
there are enormous numbers of ap- 
plicants from which selections must be 
made, but also in smaller schools 
throughout the country. 





Co-operative Effort 


Among the large city school systems 
that have begun to use the examina- 
tions are Atlanta, Denver, Des Moines, 
Houston, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, and St. Louis. A partial list 
of Illinois schools using the examina- 
tion results in the selection of teachers 
includes Aurora (East), Aurora 
(West), Blue Island, Danville, East 
Moline, Effingham, Elgin, Evanston, 
Geneva, Harvey, Kewanee, Lombard, 
Morrison, Ottawa, Quincy, River 
Forest, Rock Island, and St. Charles. 

The National Teacher Examinations 
grew out of the co-operative efforts of 
a number of school systems to develop 
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better means for evaluating the qualifi- 
cations of applicants for teaching posi- 
tions. Leading authorities in each of 
the fields covered by the examinations 
gave their time to the preparation of 
examination materials. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching subsidized the program, and 
the American Council on Education 
assumed general responsibility for its 
administration. The detailed work of 
editing, scoring, and recording is car- 
ried on in the offices of the Co- 
operative Test Service, a nonprofit 
agency engaged in the development of 
educational tests under the supervision 
of the council’s Committee on Mea- 
surement and Guidance. 

These examinations were designed 
not only to assist superintendents in 
their efforts to improve the selection of 
teachers but also to provide teachers 
with a means of demonstrating their 
qualifications objectively and in terms 
that can be readily interpreted, no mat- 
ter where they may wish to apply for 
teaching positions. Each person taking 
the examinations is furnished with a 
detailed report of the results, and a 
confidential permanent record is filed 
in the offices of the Co-operative Test 
Service. A transcript of the record is 
sent to prospective employers only up- 
on written request of the applicant. 


Examination Result—One Criterion 


The committee exercises no author- 
ity with respect to the selection of 
teachers in any local school. Instead, 
it limits its activity to the preparation 
and administration of the examina- 
tions, scoring the papers, and reporting 
results as indicated above. It does not 
set standards; there is no general pass- 
ing or failing grade on the examina- 
tions. Each school that uses the test 
results determines what scores are ac- 
ceptable, and what weight is to be 
given them. The Committee does urge 
superintendents not to make the re- 
sults of the examinations the sole basis 
for teacher selection, and emphasizes 
the importance of considering other 
records along with the test results. It 
is especially important that other evi- 
dence indicative of applicant’s teaching 
qualifications, including such items as 
personal and social qualities, experi- 
ence, and classroom effectiveness be in- 
vestigated independently, even though 
examination scores are available. 

The examinations are designed to 
measure only intellectual, academic 
and cultural aspects of the teacher’s 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A Rural School Project—in Local History 


By GRACE E. VINCENT 
Rural Training School 
N.LS.T.C., DeKalb 


A LOCAL newspaper in our county 
published a series of articles on “Inter- 
esting Bits of History,” relating to the 
rural districts around Sycamore, IIli- 
nois. Following this the pupils brought 
in other items indicating their continu- 
ing interest. 

Foundations of two early churches 
and a milk depot are still visible and 
the former school is just across the 
way. Occasionally arrowheads are 
plowed up in the fields near our school. 
These circumstances aroused curiosity 
about the people who lived here first. 


Organization 

The group that made this study was 
composed of pupils from the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, but the fifth 
grade attended every meeting connect- 
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An account of how the pupils of Lovell Crossing, a one-room rural 
school in DeKalb County, made a historical study of their community. 


ed with it and soon the fourth grade 
joined the group. 

A number of questions were listed 
and means for finding the answers were 
suggested. Histories of DeKalb County 
were collected and a plotbook showing 
the farms. Records were obtained from 
the office of the county superintendent 
of schools, and registers and check 
stubs from our own district. 

The most vital information, however, 
was that which was obtained from the 
descendants of the first settlers. Five 
of the farms are still owned by mem- 
bers of the same families who pur- 
chased them from the Government. 
The pupils heard stories of the pio- 
neers from people who actually knew 
them, and saw relics of the early days 
still on the original site. 


The Class at Work 

A large bristol board was divided 
into sections, one for each pupil. Here 
members of the group recorded the 
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things they decided to do, and checked 
them off when they were completed. 

When a home was visited all took 
notes, but final responsibility for writ- 
ing the story was with the individual 
who had signed for it. As the story was 
read, the other members of the class 
referred to their notes and made sug- 
gestions. In case a disagreement arose, 
one boy appointed to do so made note 
of it and checked the matter off when 
the question involved was cleared up. 

Two boys secured the co-operation 
of nearly everyone in the school in get- 
ting distances by speedometer from one 
place to the other, in order to draw 
their map of early places to a scale. 
Pupils finding an item of interest could 
refer it to the proper person by use of 
the chart. 

Two girls worked on a map showing 
woodland a hundred years ago, and 
now. If one pupil finished his block of 
work, something else was planned or 
he helped someone who was having a 
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slow time. A pupil was often asked to 
find out if someone down his road went 
to the old log school or something sim- 
ilar to this. 

The seventh-grade boy and girl 
worked together on getting a list of 
all the pupils and teachers of our dis- 
trict, Lovell Crossing, also a list of the 
county superintendents of schools. 
They wrote to the office and spent 
hours checking names that were found 
in old registers. 

Gertie West, whose father and grand- 
father were Underground slave con- 
ductors, was asked to spend an after- 
noon at our school. Her account of 
those stirring times made an impression 
on everyone. 

Mrs. Allen, whose grandparents were 
among our pioneer settlers, was a great 
help to us. She kept a memorandum 
in her kitchen, adding items as they 
occurred to her. The children who 
went down that road often stopped 
to collect her contributions. 

Trips were taken to the sites of the 
old log school, brickyards, churches, 
sawmill, and the milk depot. The same 
trip was taken that David and Elias 
West took when carrying 130 slaves to 
the next Underground Station on their 
way to freedom. We visited Section 
Sixteen, which was sold at $1.25 an 
acre in 1840 and the money used for 
school purposes; also the Sycamore- 
Cortland Railroad, the old tavern, a 
barn near DeKalb where an old stage 
coach is kept, and last of all Ohio 
Grove Cemetery, where most of the 
people about whom we studied are 
resting. 

The girls served lunch twice when 
we had visitors speak to us on topics 
of local history. 

Each child in the group wrote up 
two short pioneer stories which were 
told to us during visits to the homes. 
These, with the other stories, were as- 
sembled in our joint schoolbook. 

The discussion periods were lively 
throughout the whole year. 

At the close of the year the pupils 
presented an original three-act play 
which was based upon actual happen- 
ings long ago. They took the parts of 
the early settlers, and wore some of the 
original clothing. 

‘In the fall of 1940 the book was 
checked for final suggestions. Some of 
the pupils seemed disappointed be- 
catise we had not secured pictures of 
the old settlers; so publication was de- 
layed until February, 1941, when the 
last historic photograph came in. The 
book was then sent to the printers. 
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For the closing P.T.A. meeting of 
the year the children gave a summary 
of the work that had been done. The 
books were then presented to the school 
patrons and others who had assisted in 
their making. 

Later in the evening a complete 
surprise came to the audience as the 
pupils strolled in the front door in 
family groups, carrying lanterns, and 
dressed in clothing from earlier times. 
At last Squire Jenkinson appeared, ba- 
ton in hand, and proceeded to conduct 
an old “singin’ school,” in a manner 
similar to that described by our people 
who had attended the original. 

When the unit was completed, pu- 
pils and teacher alike experienced a 
feeling of satisfaction but also a sense 
that the complete story had not been 
told. Even now the younger children 
are planning to continue by following 
some new leads in local history which 
have been suggested since our Lovell 
Crossing booklet was printed. 


Unexpected Things That Happened 

Gertie West, an old resident, gave 
us two scrapbooks, a pair of old scales, 
and a coffee grinder from her grand- 
mother’s things. She also gave us a 
picture of the old slave wagon her 
grandfather made. 

During this time Ed Lydig, who now 
owns the West Farm, tore down an old 
corn crib. Under it was an eight-foot- 
square room which had been used for 
hiding slaves. No one now living knew 
that it was there. 

At one home which we visited, an 
exhibit of old relics had been arranged, 
including a diary written by the occu- 
pants’ grandparents on the way from 
Vermont. 

On visiting another home we were 
surprised to find that the kitchen was 
formerly the old log school. The oc- 
cupants promised to send for us the 
next time they paper so that we may 
see the initials on the old blackboard. 

When we began our study we ex- 
pected to make one large book to be 
left as school property but were hap- 
pily surprised when the directors said 
they would have it printed and thus 
make copies for all. 

Last fall Mrs. Verdenius from the 
state of Washington, who taught Lov- 
ell School forty-four years ago, visited 
the school. The children gathered 
around her to hear recollections of the 
early days. They produced the school 
register so she could recall the pupils 
who attended then. They also pre- 
pared a short program for the occasion 
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and closed with “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Mrs. Verdenius told us that her moth- 
er was minister of the Lovell United 
Brethren Church for six years. After 
she had gone we wrote a story about 
the Lovell School forty years from now. 


Evaluation of the Project 

The pupils have grown to under- 
stand and appreciate those who built 
the community that they now enjoy. 
They have studied how people of early 
times met their problems, and they 
have developed a lasting interest in the 
history of their community. Moreover 
friendship has been developed with the 
older people. 

They have developed skill in mak- 
ing and carrying out plans, finding 
materials outside of their own library, 
selecting important facts, and in mak- 
ing maps. They have read, studied, lis- 
tened, compared, checked statements 
for accuracy, and found something of 
what is meant by the historical method 
in research. 

They handled many social situations 
with proper courtesy. They learned to 
take responsibility, to co-operate, and 
to share with each other, not only in 
discovering and recording the history 
of their community but in its preser- 
vation and future welfare. 





Western Arts Association 

The Western Arts Association will 
hold the 1942 convention in Kansas 
City, Missouri, April 8 to 11. Presi- 
dent Raymond E. Cote, Boys’ Tech- 
nical High School, Milwaukee, and 
Program Chairman Marjorie Dunn 
Campbell, senior high school, Mans- 
field, Ohio, are building the 1942 pro- 
gram on the theme, “Art in the Amer- 
ica of Tomorrow.” 

Plan to be in Kansas City. Speakers 
now engaged assure the membership a 
rich program. Among them are: 

Faber Birren, color engineer and member 
of the faculty of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York; Allen Eaton, crafts authority, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York; 
Gladys Miller, decorating editor with Ma- 
demoiselle magazine, instructor, and stylist 
in several fields; Ralph M. Pearson, artist, 
author, and organiser and director, Design 
Workshop, Nyack, New York; Worth Ryder, 
muralist, lecturer and Professor of Art, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

Keep posted on convention news. 
Secretary Joseph K. Boltz, Franklin, 
Michigan, will send all bulletins upon 
receipt of membership dues. Join now. 
Plan to attend. Headquarters are to 
be the Muehlebach and the Phillips 
hotels —Myrtte M. Irons, Supervisor 
of Art, Rockford Public Schools. 
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Youth Problems as an Approac 


to Civic Education 


ik cilia literature abounds 
with evidences ot the democratic spirit. 
Much has been said about the develop- 
ment of a curriculum planned to assist 
boys and girls of high-school age in 
preparing themselves for useful mem- 
bership in present day society. It is a 
truism, however, that democratic edu- 
cation means widely different things to 
different people, both in theory and 
practice. To some it is merely the ap- 
pending to the curriculum of new text- 
book courses which are to be taught by 
means of traditional classroom pro- 
cedures. To others it means stressing 
non-textbook learning with emphasis 
on the activity program. 

It may be that neither of these plans 
will develop reasonable competence in 
democratic living, since genuine in- 
sight into the complexities of American 
life demands a union of thought and 
action in the educational situation. The 
new textbook course may provide 
ample opportunity for thinking but it 
may not supply the student with those 
experiences in democratic living needed 
for a realistic and functional under- 
standing of the textbook. On the other 
hand, the activity program may be 
devoid of purposeful student-teacher 
planning and careful interpretation and 
therefore degenerate into busywork. 


Organization of a Core Course 

In the belief that effective demo- 
cratic education demands the integra- 
tion of thought and action, the faculty 
as a group, has begun to adjust the cur- 
riculum of the University High School 
at Carbondale, Illinois to meet this es- 
sential requirement. A most interesting 
effort in this direction has been the or- 
ganization of an integrated course for 
a group of juniors who now meet two 
fifty-minute periods each day and who 
plan to continue the work two years. 

In this course, the students select 
for study important youth problems ” 
without reference to subject-matter 
boundaries. These problems become 
the center around which activities and 
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study are organized—hence the terms 
“core subject” and “core teacher.” In- 
asmuch as all fields of knowledge are 
drawn upon in seeking solutions to 
problems, all staff members are on call 
to help the group when contributions 
from their fields of specialization are 
appropriate. Many textbooks covering 
several fields of knowledge are used 
as well as all types of library materials 
—fiction, poetry, reference materials, 
etc. The consultants of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education’ have 
been very helpful in suggesting the 
ways in which the group might suc- 
cessfully deal with many of the most 
serious difficulties encountered as the 
course has progressed. In the following 
paragraphs, the general procedures 
which have been employed will be de- 
scribed in order that the various se- 
quences of this type of teaching may 
be rather clearly defined. 


Selection and Study of Youth 
Problems 

The first and probably the most 
critical step to be taken in working 
with a core group is the selection of 
the class or group problem. If the 
problem selected has little social signifi- 
cance, the teaching cannot be truly 
purposeful. How can students be 
guided to select worthwhile problems? 
This question has been partially solved 
through group planning. The class and 
“core teacher” have developed co- 
operatively criteria to be used in the 
selection of problems. Some of these 
criteria which are applied to each pro- 
posed problem are: 

1. Is the problem a local one? 


2. Can adequate library materials be 
found? 


2Dr. W. E. fomseatt, field co-ordinator for South- 

ern Illinois Normal University (Commission on 

Teacher Education, American Council on Education) 

provided an opportunity for a p of teachers to 

visit in the Untversity School t) f University at 

ay in on, © for ue days. The core curriculum 
1 operation there for 





“Dr. M. E. Troyer, consultant in evaluation, Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, has assisted 
svsting techniques to be used in evaluation, 
Dr. L. L. Jarvie, consultant . oa 
mission on ‘Teacher’ Education , has aided 


by sug- 


by advis- 
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By GLADYS L. SMITH 
Core Teacher, University 
High School, Carbondale 


. Are there local speakers who may help 
us? 

4. Will excursions be helpful? 

5. Are motion pictures available? 

6. Will local surveys of town and county 
records aid in giving information? 

7. Is the problem of real significance to 
youth? 

The students next list a number of 
problems. Each one is checked by a 
class committee which investigates the 
appropriateness of problems through 
the use of the criteria listed above. A 
problem which meets several of the 
requirements is tentatively chosen for 
study. After further testing if it is later 
found to be relatively inappropriate, it 
is dropped. 

When a problem is accepted, a short 
general reading period follows. The 
group then makes a tentative outline 
of the important phases of the problem. 
The subject is thus broken down into 
its component parts. The class then 
divides into small groups in order to 
pursue special interests. Each group 
works on a topic which is a phase of 
the larger problem and reports to the 
class when its special work is done. 

This co-operative type of research 
pools the intelligence of the group 
through the utilization of the contribu- 
tions of each individual. In this situa- 
tion, democracy operates at high effi- 
ciency. Every student has a respon- 
sibility for contributing to the realiza- 
tion of group objectives. Even the 
backward and timid child, through 
group motivation will often accom- 
plish more than the authoritarian 
teacher would ever expect, and the 
bright student has no arbitrary limita- 
tions upon the use of his intelligence, 
because free inquiry, exploration, and 
constructive criticism are encouraged. 
He is not restricted to any one sub- 
ject-matter field. He may draw on any 
field which throws light on his prob- 
lem. He is also at liberty to obtain 
help from specialists in various fields. 
In securing this aid the student bene- 
fits by numerous personal contacts 
with teachers, community leaders, and 
business men. 

After all groups have reported to the 
class on the various phases of the work, 
the class as a whole summarizes the 
unit of work. By the time the study of 
one unit of work has ended students 
will have discovered other related prob- 
lems, a circumstance which often in- 
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fluences the selection of the next unit. 

In the class at the present time, the 
students have just completed a study 
of “Crime and Its Relation to Slums 
in Carbondale.” After the general read- 
ing period, one group conducted a sur- 
vey of the poorer district of the town 
checking by a plan that they had 
worked out on the conditions of houses, 
streets, lawns, etc. 


A Unit on Crime 


‘Another committee with the aid of 
the Industrial Arts teacher made blue 
prints of the town to present graphi- 
cally the facts obtained by the survey 
group. One committee took snapshots 
of houses in slum districts to help de- 
pict housing conditions. A committee 
checked town and county records to 
locate the parts of the town where 
crime was most prevalent. (Incident- 
ally, this committee found. that far 
more arrests occurred in the slum 
areas.) Another group studied to see 
if other towns and counties were suf- 
fering similarly and searched to find 
out what had been done about it. 

After this information had been 
gathered it was presented to the class 
in various ways. Some wrote plays on 
various phases of the subject to be 
given in the class or assembly with the 
help of the dramatics teacher. One 
boy gave a dramatic reading showing 
the effects of overly severe punishment 
on the criminal. Still others illustrated 
ideas obtained in their reading by 
drawing cartoons, murals, etc. 

The group summarized their work in 
several discussion meetings in which 
significant conclusions were presented. 
They stated their problem, defined it, 
listed causes, explained what had been 
done about it in other places, and made 
suggestions which they thought would 
contribute to its solution.” 

The course thus far has had a ten- 
dency to establish direct contacts be- 
tween the school and the community. 
Panel groups from the class have been 
invited to appear on the programs of 
various civic and religious organiza- 
tions of the town and nearby com- 
munities. In co-operation with the 
social workers of the town, the group 
sponsored the collection and distribu- 
tion of food, clothing, and toys for 
needy families in the parts of town 
which had been surveyed. Through in- 
terviewing citizens, inviting them to 
speak to the class, taking excursions to 

*Dr. F. C. Hood, High School Visitor, who visited 
the High School in the fall acting as consultant, 


gave the students and teachers many helpful sug- 
gestions for developing techniques of problem solving. 
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local businesses, the students made 
many valuable contacts for both them- 
selves and the school. : 

One of the most difficult problems in 
this class as in all education is evalua- 
tion. In democratic education, grades 
based solely on mastery of subject 
matter are obviously inadequate in in- 
dicating the total growth of the stu- 
dent. A need for the widening of the 
base in evaluation is evident if the cen- 
tral purpose is to indicate the extent 
to which the program of the school is 
succeeding in the development of the 
values, understandings, and skills es- 
sential for effective citizenship. At- 
tempts to collect more comprehensive 
data have resulted in the development 
of cumulative records for each pupil. 

In these individaul folders are filed, 
among other things, the written work 
of each student. Furthermore other 
staff members are sending to the core 
teacher anecdotes describing the signifi- 
cant behavior of the students in this 
course which will supplement the 
anecdotal record of the “core teacher.” 
Furthermore, a class diary is kept, 
which will provide an historical sum- 
mary of instructional procedure. 

New tests developed by the Progres- 
sive Education Association’s Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege have been suggested by con- 
sultants for use in the discovery of stu- 
dent’s interests, their sensitivity to 
significant social problems, and ability 
to deal with them. More specifically 
these tests have been developed to 
evaluate student’s growth in the areas 
of civic beliefs, interpretation of data, 
use of books and libraries, familiarity 
with dependable sources of informa- 
tion, application of generalizations to 
social problems, etc. 


Summary 


In this integrated course a vigorous 
effort is made to secure the co-opera- 
tion of teachers, parents, townspeople, 
and students in order that experiences 
may be provided which will focus 
thought on important youth problems 
and which will provide opportunities 
for participation in purposeful activi- 
ties well calculated to awaken a social 
sensitivity and to develop co-operative 
skills. Furthermore it is expected that 
the student will become skillful in. the 
use of techniques of finding, testing, 
studying social problems and arriving 
at active solutions of such problems, 
and finally that as a result of the de- 
velopment of these abilities he will be 
able to minister more intelligently to 
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the needs of the groups to which he 
belongs and deal more ably with the 
problems which he encounters as an in- 
dividual. 


Teacher Examinations 


(Continued from page 74) 
qualifications. They cover such areas 
as understanding and use of the Eng- 
lish language; knowledge of con- 
temporary affairs; general cultural in- 
formation; reasoning ability; un- 
derstanding professional educational 
points of view, methods, and goals; 
and mastery of subject matter to be 
taught. There are special sections for 
each high-school subject, and a com- 
prehensive section for teachers in ele- 
mentary school. 


Scoring and Cost 


The examinations, all of which are 
objective in form, are scored in the of- 
fices of the Co-operative Test Service 
by the use of an electric test scoring 
machine. Thus, while the content of the 
examinations and the construction of 
the scoring keys depend to a degree 
upon the combined judgment of a group 
of authorities, beyond that point the 
scoring is free from ordinary clerical 
errors and uninfluenced by any possible 
bias on the part of the persons doing 
the scoring. 

Because a share of the cost of this 
elaborate program is borne by funds 
granted for the purpose by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, the fee to teachers 
taking the examinations has been kept 
down to $7.50. One transcript of the 
results is sent to each person taking 
the examination, and one transcript to 
any school designated by him at the 
time of the examinations, without ad- 
ditional charge. Each transcript be- 
yond this, sent to other schools, costs 
fifty cents. 

Applications of techers who wish to 
take the National Teacher Examina- 
tions should be submitted immediately. 
The last day for receiving such ap- 
plications without payment of a special 
handling fee is November 29. Requests 
for application blanks, for further in- 
formation, or any other correspondence 
about the examinations should be ad- 
dressed to 
F. H. Frncu, Examiner 
National Committee on Teacher Ex- 

aminations 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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4A School Weather Station 






Thirty cents plus some energy and planning, 
says the author, will produce the inexpensive equipment that is 
needed for observing and recording weather in the primary grades 
or in the senior high school. 


Wesrsiex arouses such a universal 
interest and curiosity among young 
and old, rich and poor, and the slow 
and quick pupils that a weather station 
should exist for every school. With the 
trend in teaching methods swinging to- 
ward the laboratory and the experi- 
mental, it seems surprising that the 
study of weather through the weather 
station has been so sadly neglected. 
That this method of observing, record- 
ing, describing and interpreting weath- 
er should be overlooked and unused in 
the field of physical geography or 
physical science, is a definite “loop- 
hole” in our ultimate, functional cur- 
riculum. Our failure to use the weather 
station in teaching may be due to the 
teacher’s lack of elementary training 
on the subject and to the misconcep- 
tion that the establishment of a sta- 
tion is an expensive undertaking. Nei- 
ther of these factors is an insurmount- 
able barrier. Pupils and teachers may 
co-operatively establish a station and 
study the weather. 


An Inexpensive Weather Station 

An inexpensive weather station may 
contain: 

1. A fruit jar and bottle barometer 
2. A school-made wind vane 
3. A mimeographed or typed Beaufort Wind 

Scale chart 
4. A free-cloud chart (and ten-cent booklet 

if desired) 

5. A crock rain and snow gauge 
6. A ten-cent store thermometer. 

These inexpensive instruments may 
be obtained by salvaging otherwise 
discarded material, by spending about 
thirty cents, and by the use of energy 
and planning. The station when estab- 
lished will-enable pupils and teacher 
to observe, record, describe, interpret 
and predict the four weather elements 
of pressure, wind, precipitation and 
temperature. 

Naturally a fruit jar and bottle 
barometer is not as accurate as a two- 
hundred fifty dollar mercury barom- 
eter used by scientists. But from the 
standpoint of teaching, it may be more 
useful and is vastly superior to noth- 


ing. It will visibly and correctly show 
pressure changes and indicate weather 
changes. 

1, BAROMETER.—In constructing a 
jar and bottle barometer, fill a dis- 
carded fruit jar half full of water. In 
a long-necked bottle put a little water 
and invert the bottle quickly into the 
jar as shown in Figure 1. By raising 
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the bottle carefully just enough of the 
water may be let out so that it will 
stand at B. When a cyclonic storm or 
a low is approaching, the air in the 
bottle will be warmed and the pressure 
or weight on the water in the fruit jar 
will be lowered. The air in the bottle 
will push the water in the neck down 
toward R. When the low passes over 
your station, the air in the bottle will 
be cooled and contract and the weight 
of the air pressure will be greater on 
the surface of the water in the jar; 
therefore, the water in the bottle neck 
will be forced upward toward D. If 
the water is down to line A in the eve- 
ning and still lower in the morning, 
look for stormy weather. Every eve- 
ning a slight lowering is normal. With 
this instrument and by keen daily ob- 
servation a boy or girl may learn to 
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predict weather for hours in advance. 

The water barometer should be used 
outdoors and in winter may be pro- 
tected from freezing by the use of 
prestone. 


2. Winp VanzE.—To make a school- 
made wind vane may be a class, com- 
mittee, or individual project. It may 
be of the arrow or wind-sock type. A 
piece of otherwise discarded wood 
(possible size 18” long, 12” wide, and 
4” thick) cut into an arrow becomes 
a weather instrument. After sawing, 
the edges may be smoothed and the 
arrow given a coat or two of paint. A 
hole is pierced through the shaft at 
the point of balance and may be lined 
with a piece of tin. The vane may be 
balanced by weighting the poi: vith 
sheet-lead and by cutting a deep V 
in the rear end. Two pieces of sheet 
metal should be cut to serve as “wash- 
ers” for the top and bottom of the 
shaft. The wind vane may be pivoted 
to the top of a high projection by use 
of a straight wire nail. A few drops of 
oil in the shaft hole will help the 
arrow respond to the slightest change 
in air movement. The direction that 
the arrow points indicates the direc- 
tion from which the wind is blowing. 
The wind vane should be placed where 
the wind may strike it unobstructed. 
The wind-sock type of vane may ap- 
peal more to children interested in air- 
planes and aviation.” The primary 
grade may make pinwheels to be used 
in their play or as gifts. 

3. Winp Vetociry Cuart.—A mim- 
eographed or typed Beaufort Wind 
Scale chart should be placed some- 
where on the wall where the pupils 
may examine it at their leisure.” This 
chart enables one to observe things in 
the landscape such as leaves, smoke, 
etc., and estimate wind velocity. The 
scale is scientifically sound and is used 
by government weather observers if 
their instrument is broken. 

4. Ctoup Cuart.—A letter or gov- 
ernment postal card from the class or 
teacher addressed to the Weather Bu- 
reau, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C., brings free of charge a 
beautiful chart illustrating the common 
A OO 
4 uest an A. a UE SF pe ~ 
— d and stamped enve 
be sent if the same 


ollowed as ex- 
plained in footnote 1. Both pieces of information 
may be sent in the same letter. 


2A mimeographed Beaufort Wind Scale chart wil! 
procedure is 
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types of clouds. This chart should be 
placed where the children may see it 
at their leisure. If more information is 
desired for junior or high-school stu- 
dents a small booklet entitled Codes 
for Cloud Forms and States of the Sky 
may be secured from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for ten cents. 

5. Ratn anp SNow Gauce.—Al- 
though pressure, wind, and cloud 
changes are more numerous, precipi- 
tation is a very interesting phenome- 
non. Pupils enjoy measuring the 
amount of rain or snow fall. An old 
earthen cylindrical crock with a mouth 
measuring ten inches or more makes a 
good gauge. The gauge need not be 
an earthen one but should be at least 
eight inches wide and must be cylin- 
drical if the measurement is to approx- 
imate accuracy. The gauge should be 
located as far from an object such as 
a building or tree as the object is high. 
Precipitation may be measured by a 
ruler—preferably one which measures 
tenths of an inch. 

6. THERMOMETER.—It is impossible 
to make an inexpensive thermometer. 
However a thermometer from the ten- 
cent store will serve the purpose and a 
twenty-five cent one will give good 
service. 

Of course, one can spend more mon- 
ey and buy or make better instruments 
but the writer has purposely kept the 
expense of the station low so that no 
school or its pupils need be deprived 
of the fun and education experienced 


in studying weather by the laboratory : 


method. Stations will vary as to means 
and interest. Those who have the 
means may take the United States 
Daily Weather Map for a few months 
during the winter and may buy a hy- 
grometer for about six dollars, which 
will measure relative humidity and 
dew point. Others will construct a 
weather shelter for their thermometer 
and may buy maximum and minimum 
thermometers. Still others will con- 
struct a sun dial and make an inex- 
pensive hygrometer. Some will pur- 
chase Instructions for Cooperative Ob- 
servers from the Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington, D. C., for’ 


ten cents. Still others will buy a sci- 
ence reader, such as The World’s 
Moods (The Story of the Weather) by 
Maryanna Heile from the Follett Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, Illinois or Rain 
or Sunshine (The Story of the Weath- 
er) by Marian Baer from Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York. 

A fitting climax to the completed 
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station might be a field trip to some 
nearby government weather station or 
co-operative Illinois station.’ The Ge- 
ography Department of the Southern 
Illinois Normal University has a 
United States Airway Station, where 
readings are taken every six hours. We 
will be happy to serve schools. 


Keeping the Weather Record 

The weather record may be kept by 
pupils and students of any level from 
the primary level to senior high school. 
Methods will vary according to levels. 
Let us consider the primary level.“ A 
calendar may be secured contain- 
ing large squares with only the fig- 
ures in each,-leaving available white 
space on which to write. The children 
can place the daily temperature in fig- 
ures after a capital T, thus, T—60°. 
Wind velocity may be shown in a sim- 
ilar manner, WV=—10 miles, and wind 
direction WD=—W. Other letters may 
be used for types of precipitation such 
as R=¥% inch for rain, S=2 inches 
for snow, D for dew, and F for frost. 
Pressure may be indicated by the 
words falling, rising, or steady. Cloud 
symbols may be used as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. Use of these symbols is not the- 


O SKY CLEAR 


@ SKY HALF COVERED WITH CLOUDS 
@ sKY OVERCAST 


AMD CUMULUS CLOUDS 


STRATUS CLOUDS 


ooo 


—_ 
—>—— CIRRUS CLOUDS 


FIGURE 2. 


oretical; they have been used success- 
fully by a second grade and its teach- 
er. The words were not spelled out on 
the calendar; only the symbols were 
used. In addition to recording weather, 
the use of these symbols is a great aid 
in helping pupils to understand maps 
when they are introduced. Older pupils 
may make temperature, precipitation 
curve and bar graphs. Wind roses will 
generate interest at school and at 
home. 


Integration 

The weather station will act not only 
as a stimulating device in the study of 
weather as a part of physical geog- 
raphy or physical science but also con- 


You find the location of your nearest sta- 
tion by writ to E. W. » U. 
4 ing Holcomb, U. S. Weather 


Tilinois, 
‘Barton, Thomas F., yg Geography,” Inxr- 
wots Epucation, Volume 29, 1940, pp. 41-43. 
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tribute to the other subject-matter 
fields. In fact, its establishment and 
its use adapts the school weather sta- 
tion readily to the integrated method of 
presentation. 

Making weather vanes, reading the 
thermometer, measuring the precipita- 
tion, and estimating wind velocity in- 
volves the functional use of numbers. 

The continuous drama of weather 
offers excellent opportunities for oral 
and written expression. The writer has 
never recovered from the severe nerv- 
ous shock of “picnic-itis” received 
yearly while attending a rural grade 
school and while teaching a rural 
school. When a pupil it was write an es- 
say about a picnic, a fall, winter, spring 
or summer outing; a rainy, cold, dry 
or warm outing; and always it was 
outings, outings, outings. Shamefully, 
I acknowledge that I did not change 
the situation when I started to teach. 

By observing and using the weather, 
short stories may be written and read 
as class projects. The weather condi- 
tions may be used in deciding what 
clothes should be worn to keep the 
body comfortable. Food, shelter, and 
play activities may be considered in 
light of daily and monthly weather 
conditions. A diary of weather may be 
kept and a drawing made of the wea- 
ther at any time. Children love to 
draw a rainy day or a snow storm or 
other picture with a weather theme. 


A Fourth-Grade Field Trip 

Last year soon after the establish- 
ment of a United States Airway 
Weather Station on our campus under 
the sponsorship of the Geography De- 
partment, the writer received a letter 
from the fourth grade of the Allyn 
School.’ They requested the privilege 
of visiting our weather station. Hav- 
ing prepared myself to pass the civil 
service examination, and spent hours 
learning to take and code the readings, 
my first reaction was to tell them it 
was too complex for them. However, 
they came. It was a most inspiring ex- 
perience. Together we observed the 
clouds moving in different directions. 
They recognized, unaided, the different 
directions. They were interested in 
the rain gauge, the wind anemometer 
and the maximum and minimum ther- 
mometer. They asked excellent spon- 
taneous questions. They verified the 
writer’s belief that children are curious 
about the weather and are capable of 
dln. th te tat en 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Letters \0_an Vid Crony 


_ An informal communication emphasizing current devel- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


opments in the IEA 





Das DAVE: 

I was certainly happy to meet with 
you at the Schoolmasters’ banquet a 
few weeks ago. It’s a pleasure to meet 
with friends, old and new, as we travel 
about the State for Divisional and 
other meetings and conferences. If only 
we could subdivide ourselves so that 
we might be with our members and 
friends whenever and wherever they 
assemble, we would be very happy and 
thankful! There’s nothing like a per- 
sonal visit in establishing better un- 
derstanding, co-operation, and esprit de 
corps. I hope that some day our fi- 
nances will permit a continuous visita- 
tion and local service program by rep- 
resentatives of our association. 

You inquired about my recent ap- 
pointment as a member of the new 
Commission for the Handicapped. No, 
I receive no pay for this work, nor do 
any of the commissioners. You ask why 
then do I accept such additional 
duties? 

In answer to that question I give 
several reasons. First of all, a sense 
of civic duty dictates that one should 
respond to the call of the State in 
service to the State. If millions of 
young men now respond to their coun- 
try’s call, leaving behind them homes, 
jobs, and opportunities, for no return 
except the satisfaction of serving the 
country in a time of national emer- 
gency, the rest of us should not hesi- 
tate to employ extra. time and effort 
to the end that the lot of our fellows 
may be protected and improved. 

In the second place, our association 
is interested in the adequate education 
of all the children. The atypical child 
needs special educational attention. 
The commission will devote its time to 
considering ways and means of im- 
proving the lot of atypical children. 

In the third place, school people 
need to pool their knowledge of edu- 
cational organization and procedure 
with the specialized knowledge of doc- 
tors and others who can give technical 
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advice regarding treatment to the end 
that the best methods of therapy and 
education may be fused. 

Fourth, even as we hope for other 
people to co-operate with us in the 
study of many problems, so we must 
evidence a ready willingness to co- 
operate with others. 

The commission faces many prob- 
lems. The greatest of these is to evolve 
a program designed to serve all handi- 
capped children. I like Dr. Stullken’s 
statement regarding those who need 
special attention. He says they include 
the physically handicapped, the men- 
tally retarded, and the socially mal- 
adjusted. I believe he’s correct. 

We’ve progressed somewhat in the 
care of the physically handicapped, 
and yet we haven’t included many who 
should be cared for. For instance, the 
cardiac cases are not cared for gen- 
erally nor are they recognized in spe- 
cial aid by the State. Crippling di- 
seases of several types are not recog- 
nized in special educational service. 

In the area of the mentally retarded 
how many special classes do we have 
to serve this unfortunate group? Not 
very many. And even in some of these 
we see little indication of scientific ap- 
proach in the education of the mentally 
handicapped. No special State aid is 
available for this service outside of 
confining institutions. 

We are especially weak in our care 
of the socially maladjusted. Of course 
the crippled and the mentally handi- 
capped are oftentimes socially malad- 
justed. In addition to this group, how- 
ever, we have another great group who 
are socially maladjusted by virtue of 
home and community circumstances, 
economic misfortunes, and unfortunate 
environment. In this class may be 
found truants, incorrigibles, delin- 
quents, etc., a forgotten group, by the 
large, who if not soon remembered and 
assisted drift quickly into lives of 
crime and anti-social habit. 

The commission will need to con- 
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sider such questions as these: Shall 
these unfortunates be educated in spe- 
cial classes entirely or shall an effort 
be made to care for them as much as 
is possible in the regular school set- 
ting? Shall the excess costs of super- 
vision outside of the special classroom 
be recognized by the State? How may 
rural unfortunates receive the blessings 
of special tuitioning? Where and how 
may teachers be trained specially for 
the special task of teaching the unfor- 
tunates? Where and how may clinics 
and child study centers be set up for 
the more scientific evaluations, diagno- 
ses, and recommendations regarding in- 
dividual cases? How may all pro- 
spective teachers receive more adequate 
knowledge regarding the recognition 
and treatment of atypical children? 
How may the handicapped be trained 
toward a lifetime of usefulness, service, 
and happiness? How may they be 
placed in jobs earning their livelihood? 
What is to be done for the especially 
brilliant child? 

Dave, I’m thankful that the state 
of Illinois is at long last thinking and 
acting in terms of prevention and local 
correction rather than in terms of in- 
stitutional care. I honor Director Rod- 
ney H. Brandon of the Department of 
Public Welfare for his courageous in- 
sistence upon this line of procedure. 
The millions of dollars which have 
gone and are going into State institu- 
tional care costs, might better be em- 
ployed back home to provide adjust- 
ments there. 

It’s much better to reach the delin- 
quent before he becomes a criminal. 
It’s still better to recognize the truant 
before he becomes a habitual delin- 
quent. It’s basic to correct those local 
environmental factors which make for 
delinquency. 

It’s better to identify the handi- 
capped early—whether it be the crip- 
pled, the blind, near-blind, deaf, near- 
deaf, or other of the physically handi- 
capped—and provide for their special 
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education, than to leave those unfor- 
tunates to the accidents of circum- 
stance—to be drags upon their fam- 
ilies, friends, or society in general. 

It’s better to recognize the mentally 
unfortunate and to give them some- 
thing they can do and enjoy, rather 
than to coop them up in misnamed 
“opportunity rooms” or to allow them 
no schooling whatsoever. 

Of course, we cannot expect to avoid 
the necessity of institutional care for 
‘the extreme cases. On the other hand, 
we ought to be able to do much for 
the educable handicapped without 
stigmatizing them among their fellows. 

Well, Dave, this has become too long 
a letter. I hope you'll forgive me, but 
I have a deep interest in the subject 
I have presented. 

Until Thanksgiving. 

Yours truly, 





Chicago’s Legislative 
Proposals 


@ IN the “Program of Legislation” 

published in the October issue of 
Iturnots EpucATION no mention was 
made of legislative problems peculiar 
to Chicago. This was in accordance 
with the understanding that such pro- 
posals would be initiated by the Chi- 
cago Division’s committee on legisla- 
tion and approved by the Division’s 
membership before the proposals were 
considered by the state Committee on 
Legislation and by that Committee sub- 
mitted to the Representative Assembly 
of the I.E.A. 

The Chicago Division of the I.E.A. 
held its business meeting on November 
1 and approved the following legislative 
proposals having to do with Chicago 
only: 

For the financing and administration of 
Chicago schools we recommend: 


a) The provision by pegged levy or other- 
wise of sufficient revenue to maintain the 
school system at present standards and to 
provide for needed improvements. 

b) The enforcement of existing laws with 
a view to the immediate collection of all 
delinquent taxes. 

c) Legislation to provide for the prorated 
distribution to the original taxing bodies of 
all penalties and interests on delinquent taxes. 

d) Legislation to create an independent 
Board of Examiners. 

In addition to items mentioned specifically 
in this report the Chicago Division pledges 
its support to all proposals which are ap- 
proved and sponsored by the Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and which do not directly affect Chicago. 

Wrr1am H. Spvurcm, Chairman 
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School and Home Co-operation 


To achieve most effective results for the good of the chil- 
dren in school the school Education Committee of the Illinois Congress 
has adopted a definite and constructive platform and a plan of action 


*By MRS. ELIAS FREUDENHEIM. Chicago, State Chairman 
School Education Committee, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


® CARLYLE once said, “Our busi- 

ness is not to see what lies dimly 
at a distance, but to do what lies clearly 
at hand.” So it is in the field of school 
education. There is much to be done 
right now with respect to giving every 
child an equal opportunity to develop 
his best self—mentally, physically, 
spiritually, and socially. 


Purposes and Methods 


To help in this big program the 
school education committee of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 


Teachers has set for itself the follow- 
ing purposes: 

To promote a more sympathetic under- 
standing between home and school and a 
deeper appreciation of the influence of both 
on the child’s growth and adjustment 

To increase awareness of the local school’s 
particular needs and program and to be a 
real factor in helping to meet these needs 

To stimulate more active and understand- 
ing participation of parents in the formula- 
tion of educational policies which are in 
harmony with the American way of life 

To make possible closer relationships be- 
tween lay and professional work 

To provide citizens with reliable informa- 
tion regarding the growth of American 
schools; what the public schools of 1941 are 
trying to do; how public education is or- 
ganized and administered; State and Federal 
responsibility for public education; how the 
public school can contribute to education for 
the defense of our Country; how higher 
Federal taxes are apt to cause curtailments 
in our public schools 

To point out at all times the value of 
opportunities offered by the parent-teacher 
association to the school and to other agencies 
in the community that help the child 

To show that the class load must be small 
enough to permit proper instruction of gifted 
and slow children 

To make clear that each individual can and 
must play an important role in helping to 
keep our public schools running on a high 
level of efficiency 

To arouse all citizens to the need for wider 
interest in school budgets and to urge local 
associations to send representatives to the 
public hearings on these budgets 


This one committee of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers tries 
to carry out its purposes as follows: 


By interpreting to the best of its ability 
the work of the public schools of our State, 
to parents and civic organizations 

By emphasizing, as did the White House 
Conference of 1940, education for citizenship, 
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for health, for family life, for leisure, for 
a vocation, for responsible living 

By urging every local association to exer- 
cise eternal vigilance over the school system 
of the State in order that all the children 
of all the people may have equal educational 
opportunities 

By promoting the educational platform of 
the Illinois Congress. 

By working for kindergartens and munici- 
pal colleges as necessary and important fea- 
tures of education 

By holding conferences on matters affecting 
the public schools 

By continuing to work for the merit sys- 
tem, high standards of certification and bet- 
ter working conditions for teachers 


Long-time Objectives 


Our program, as you see, remains 
essentially the same year after year, 
since we have long-time objectives. 
We hold before us the hopeful promise 
that one day in the not too distant 
future each child will be able to attain 
the richest development of his own 
personality and gain an understanding 
of the need for each person to give his 
best for the greatest good of Society. 


Delinquency Prevention 
Booklet Available 

The third revision of Delinquency 
Prevention, a manual produced by the 
Division for Delinquency Prevention 
of the Department of Public Welfare, 


is now ready for distribution. This 
practical manual deals with the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

The Problem of Juvenile Delinquency; 
Illinois Attacks the Problem; The Case of 
John S.; The Case of Mary J.; Using the 
Division for Delinquency Prevention and Its 
Field Services; The Big Brother and the 
Big Sister; Procedures for the Big Brother 
or the Big Sister; The Sponsor’s Personal 
Work with the Child; The Delinquency 
Prevention Council; and The Community 
Goes to Work. 

School administrators, supervisors, 
attendance officers, visiting teachers, 
and other special teachers will find 
that this pamphlet is helpful in the 
attack upon problems of juvenile de- 
linquency. Copies are available through 
the office of Mr. S. R. Ryerson, Su- 
perintendent, at 600 South First Street, 
Springfield, Illinois, or the offices of 
the Illinois Education Association. 
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Editorial 


The Hour of Decision 
ist cf Rockford’s citizens have recovered from the 





first st:inned amazement that followed the general reali- 

zation that “it can happen here” and they are setting to 
work to minimize the loss to their young people resulting 
from the school shut-down. While a citizens’ committee 
continues its work of bringing to the community a knowl- 
edge of the facts that brought about the social and educa- 
tional disaster, parents are busying themselves to supply 
some substitute for the regular school program. 

Mothers of elementary school pupils, in some cases 
armed with teacher-prepared outlines, will supervise a pro- 
gram of home studies. High-school pupils may follow read- 
ing suggestions offered by their teachers in advance of the 
schools’ closing. The parochial boys’ high school has had 
many appeals from parents, the principal of the school is 
quoted by the Rockford Morning Star as saying. He adds 
that it would be impossible for the school to adjust its 
program to a great influx of students for only a two-month 
period, so that only those paying tuition for the entire 
year can be admitted. 

Despite efforts of individual parents and groups of cit- 
izens, it seems apparent that only a small portion of 
the total school population will be protected from the 
grave losses entailed by the two months’ shut-down. Such 
losses, involved with time and growth and development as 
they are, are difficult to make up. Particularly do they 
take their toll of the less privileged children. 

Few citizens of Rockford or of any other enlightened 
community would vote “aye” on a proposition to deprive 
children of a free public school education even for a period 
of six weeks. The difficulty lies in the failure of the aver- 
age citizen everywhere to recognize the “hour of decision.” 
Confronted with a financial difficulty in our school districts 
we call up the catchword “economy.” Somebody ought to 
economize somewhere. It is a panacea that relieves us of 
the disagreeable duty of informing ourselves regarding the 
needs and administration of our schools and the even more 
disagreeable duty of paying taxes. Values—human and 
material—are not weighed, and so by neglecting to act in 
defense of free public school education—and of Democracy 
—we throw our weight against both. Failure to act, as 
well as action, is decisive. It was Emerson who said: “No 
man has learned anything until he knows that every day 
is Doomsday.” 


Civilian Morale Service 


MONG the aids to teachers in their effort to serve the 
h cause of democracy, is a recent publication of the U. S. 
Office of Education: School and College Civilian Mor- 


ale Service: How to Participate. On September 2, Pres- | 


ident Roosevelt asked Federal Security Administor McNutt 
to develop through the U. S. Office of Education a “program 
designed to help students and adults in understanding the 
many complicated problems of these critical times.” The 
School and College Civilian Morale Service is the response. 
Administrator McNutt’s definition “Morale in a democracy 
is unity of purpose based on common understanding” may 
well be used to express Democracy’s repudiation of the to- 
talitarian system of building morale by controlled propa- 
ganda and falsehood.—E.P.B. 
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Bennett School, 
Mattoon, Illinois 
before and after Em 
modernizing with [7% 
American Uni- = 
versal Classroom 
Seating. 





This school looked 


ahead and chose 


Universa 


SFATING 


CiassrRroonm 


VEN the newest-looking, most recently purchased 

school seating may be “‘old” if it dues not incor- 

porate the comfort, posture and use advancements made 
recently in design and construction. 

Only in the new American Universal Classroom Seat- 
ing will you find all these new features. For many of 
them are made possible by the American Seating Com- 
pany’s own research and testing. 

Why replace the obsolete with the obsolescent? Your 
school budget dollars will be best invested if you buy 
the best. Let us help you plan a reseating 
program that will be modern years from 
now. Write us for complete information. 


Tine ucan Neatitig Compa Wy 





American Seating Company 
| 11 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ili. 
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AT WORK 





@ AFTER thirty-one years the IIli- 
nois Education Association returns 
to Chicago for its Annual Meeting— 
the eighty-eighth. Ella Flagg Young, 
then Chicago superintendent of schools, 
and President of the association, wel- 
comed the organization to Chicago on 
the occasion of its fifty-seventh meet- 
ing. Previously the association had met 
in Chicago in 1856 and again in 1874. 

A desire to demonstrate to Chicago 
again the functionings and program of 
the I.E.A. prompted the directors to 
bring the Eighty-Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing to Chicago. The convention will 
be held in the Morrison Hotel, Decem- 
ber 29, 30, and 31. 


Committee on Equal Opportunities 


Reading from left to right: Mrs. Bessie 
Hale, Central High School, Peoria; Turner 
C. Chandler, principal Burnside School, Chi- 
cago, chairman; Fred Armistead, principal, 
McKinley School, Harrisburg. 

Other members not present are: Stella 
Goldberg, 754 Bittersweet Place, Chicago; 
Hester Burbridge, principal junior high 
school, Jacksonville; H. B. Black, superin- 
tendent of schools, Mattoon. 

On October 10 the I.E.A. Committee on 
Equal Opportunities held its first meeting. 
The subject under consideration was the con- 
tent of the report to be presented to the 
L.E.A. Representative Assembly in December. 
The committee agreed upon a number of 
topics that it felt to be particularly pertinent 
to its purposes and each member of the com- 
mittee accepted assignment of one or more 
of these topics as a subject of special study. 
With this background the committee will 
meet again on December 12 to complete the 
preparation of its report. 

The committee was created to parallel a 
similar committee of the N.E.A. and to 
work with it. 
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Executive Secretary Willard E. Giv- 
ens, of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, will be the chief speaker at the 
evening session of the first day. 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent 
of schools at Atlanta, Georgia, and a 
delightful speaker, will deliver the ad- 
dress at the banquet Tuesday night, 
December 30, with subject “Business 
and Education.” 

Mr. J. D. Cunningham, a manufac- 
turer of Chicago, will address the con- 
vention briefly on Monday afternoon. 

The Proviso Township High School 
will furnish special music at the ban- 
quet meeting. 

The Chicago and Lake Shore Divi- 
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Educational Trends Committee 
Reading from left to right, seated: O. V. 
Walters, principal, East High School, Aurora ; 
C. W. Sanford, chairman, Illinois School 
Work Council; Earl Hanson, superintendent 
of schools, Rock Island; E. J. Simon, super- 
visor, Board for Vocational Education, 
Standing: Irvin A. Wilson, principal, 
Delano School, Chicago; S. B. Sullivan, prin- 
cipal, community high school, West Frank- 
fort, chairman; C. E. Vick, Assistant Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction, Springfield ; 
P. L. Ewing, superintendent of schools, High- 
land 


Members of the Educational Trends Com- 
mittee met at state headquarters in Spring- 
field, October 18, 1941, with Mr. S. B. Sulli- 
van, chairman, presiding. The committee 
agreed upon a number of points as a basis 
for consideration by a special committee that 
will draft the complete report. That com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Simon, Sullivan, 
Hanson, and Pearson, will meet in Chicago 
to complete its work on November 21, 1941. 





sions will serve as hosts to the conven- 
tion, particularly at the annual recep- 
tion and dance to be held on Monday 
night, December 29. 

The business meetings will be held 
in the unique Terrace Casino of the 
hotel, while the evening sessions, ban- 
quet, and dance will be held in the 
beautiful Mural Ballroom. 

The Museum of Science and In- 
dustry will hold a special exhibition 
for convention guests on Wednesday 
afternoon, December 31. 

All indications point toward a high- 
ly successful, profitable, and enjoyable 
convention.—I.F.P. 


* 


You Are Invited 

@ FOLLOWING the instructions of 
the I. E. A. Public Relations Com- 

mittee, the state headquarters staff is 

planning conferences in each Division, 

under the auspices of the Division Pub- 

lic Relations chairmen and officers. 
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Teacher retirement and _teacher- 
tenure legislation, championed by the 
Illinois Education Association and en- 
acted by the Sixty-Second General As- 
sembly, will be the chief topics for con- 
sideration at the conferences. All mem- 
bers of the association interested in 
these subjects are invited to attend the 
conference in their Division. 


Conferences scheduled to date: 

BLACKHAWK Drtvision.—October 20, Rock 
Island. M. C. Bergwall, principal, Washing- 
ton Jr. High School, Rock Island, public rela- 
tions chairman. 


CrentTraL Diviston.—December 4. Dr. C. 
A. DeYoung, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, public relations chairman. 

*CHICAGO.— 

DuPace Vattey.—November 27, 7:30 P.m., 
school, Downers Grove. Mrs. Ruth Little- 
ford Moffett, 4918 Seeley Avenue, Downers 
Grove, public relations chairman. 

-East Centrat.—December 11. G. R. 
Hamilton, principal, Township High School, 
Atwood, public relations chairman. 

EasTern.—December 1, 7:30 p.m., Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. 
J. A. Mann, superintendent of schools, Shel- 
byville, public relations chairman. 

Intrnois Vattey.—December 6. Dr. Frank 
A. Jensen, superintendent, LaSalle-Peru 
Township High School, LaSalle, public rela- 
tions chairman. 

Lake SnHore.—November 29, 9:30 am., 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. John C. Benette, 
Niles Township High School, ‘Skokie, public 
relation: chairman. 

Mississiprr Vattey.—December 3. W. L. 
Ogden, principal, Township High School, 
Nauvoo, public relations chairman. 

*NORTHEASTERN.— 

*NORTH WESTERN — 

Peorta—November 29. Tilman R. Smith, 
principal, Community High School, Roanoke, 
public relations chairman. 


" * Conferences in these Divisions will probably be 
held sometime after the holidays. 
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meeting held at Moline High 
School on October 20, 1941. 

Reading from * - 
right: Glen Stancliff, Aled 
secretary; Harley N. Rohm, 
Cambridge, treasurer ; Ross 
E. Dahl, Joy, president; P. 
J. Martin, Rock Island, vice- 
president. 

Below is pictured the Di- 
vision’s delegate body. 





Rock River.—November 13, High School, 
Dixon. E. H. Mellon, superintendent of 
schools, Morrison, public relations chairman. 

South Crentrat.—December 13, Spring- 
field. Julius H. Stier, High School, Tallula, 
public relations chairman. 

SoUTHEASTERN.—November 17, 7:00 P.m., 
Olney. Superintendent M. N. Todd, Law- 
renceville, public relations chairman. 


Committee on 
Reorganization 

Reading from left to 
right: E. R. Britton, super- 
intendent of schools, Effing- 
ham, chairman; E. L. Alex- 
ander, superintendent of 
schools, Edwardsville; Mrs. 
Edna Siebert, 6450 Kenwood 
Avenue, Chicago ; See 
Griffith, Director of Public 
Relations, I.E.A., Springfield. 

The special Committee on 
Reorganization pictured at 
its meeting at headquarters 
on October 11, 1941, worked 
throughout 1940 on a study 
of the purposes and func- 
tions of the LEA. at the 
state, Divisional, and local 
levels. As a consequence of 
this effort a number of pro- 
posals for modification of 
the Constitution and By- 
laws of the association were 
proposed at the meeting of 
the Representative Assembly 

in 1940, 


1941 





SouTHERN.—November 18, 6:00 p.m. (din- 
ner), Roberts Hotel, Carbondale. J. H. 
Hammack, county superintendent of schools, 
Pinckneyville, public relations chairman. 

*SOUTH WESTERN — 

Western.—A conference in each county 
of the Division is planned. Fulton County, 
November 17. Dates for other county con- 
ferences to be announced later. Sterling L. 
Moak, Vermont, Division public relations 
chairman; Paul L. Lawrence, high School, 
Monmouth, member of State Public Relations 
Committee —B.1.G. 





Southern Division Meeting 


® THE two-day annual spring meet- 

ing of the Southern Division of the 
I.E.A. was replaced last spring with a 
single day’s program. Sessions were 


held on March 21, 1941, at Carbondale, 
at Harrisburg and at West Frankfort, 
with speakers and other program fea- 
tures rotating so as to appear at each 
place. Speakers were: Dr. J. B. Nash, 
New York University; Dr. James Shel- 
by Thomas, lecturer on national and 
international problems; Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr. 
Officers for the 1941-42 year are: 

















Orricers.—President, M. J. Carlton, prin- 
cipal township high school, McLeansboro; 
first vice-president, Russell Rendleman, 
county superintendent of schools, Jonesboro ; 
second vice-president, Harry Wright, county 
superintendent of schools, Metropolis; secre- 
tary, Mrs. G. A. Smith, Cache; treasurer, 
Fred J. Armistead, principal McKinley 
School, Harrisburg. 

Executive COMMITTEE.—Chairman, L. E. 
Etherton, county superintendent of schools, 
Murphysboro, ’42; Ottis McMahon, super- 
intendent of schools, Carterville, 43; Cathe- 
rine Parks, high school, DuQuoin, ’44. 

State Committees. — Finance, Russell 
Rendleman, county superintendent of schools, 
Jonesboro, ’42; Legislation, W. H. Carruth- 
ers, superintendent of schools, Murphysboro, 
43; Public Relations, J. H. Hammack, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Pinckneyville, ’44. 


East Central Meeting 


@ AN educator, a military man, and a 

widely known student of world af- 
fairs were guest speakers at the annual 
meeting of the East Central Division 
on October 10, 1941, at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. Mr. Walter E. 
Myer, Washington, D. C., director of 
the Civic Education Service and editor 
of its publications, presented his phil- 
osophy of education and Americanism. 
“What America Needs” was the topic 
of Major Norman A. Imrie. Dr. G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, had as his subject “A Date 
with the World.” 

Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association, discussed association af- 
fairs, his subject being “Your Associa- 
tion, Its Achievements and Plans.” 

At the business session the report of 
a special Committee on Reorganization 
was presented. This report embodied 
proposals for two major changes in 
the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Division: (1) that the annual program 
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meeting be held in the spring rather 
than in the fall of the year; (2) that 
all business be transacted by a Repre- 
sentative Assembly, delegates to which 
would be selected from small local 
units. Action upon the report will be 
taken at the October, 1942 meeting 
of the Division. 

Proposed changes in the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the I.E.A. were 
approved. Election results follow: 


Orricers.—President, J. B. Johnson, super- 
intendent, community high school, St. Anne; 
vice-president, V. L. Nickell, superintendent 
of schools, Champaign; secretary, Mabel D. 
Ricketts, high school, Urbana; treasurer, Mrs. 
Hazel Dodd Wire, assistant county superin- 
tendent of schools, Danville. 


Executive Committee.—Chairman, J. J. 
Swinney, superintendent of schools, Paxton, 
42; Glenn Deland, principal, township high 
school, Georgetown, 43; Miss Verna Burns, 
community high school, Watseka, ’44. 


State Commirtees.—Finance, George 
Burow, high school, Danville, 44; Legisla- 
tion, T. H. Cobb, superintendent of schools, 
Urbana, ’42; Public Relations, G. R. Hamil- 
ton, principal, high school, Atwood, ’43. 

The public relations committee sub- 
mitted its report in two parts: (1) a 
report of work accomplished; (2) reso- 
lutions. The resolutions stressed the 
need of teaching an appreciation of the 
American way of living and the im- 
portance of the schools’ co-operating 
with local, state and Federal govern- 
ments in the safeguarding and main- 
taining of democracy. Appreciation for 
legislative gains was expressed and 
Division officials instructed to write 
letters to the Governor and Represen- 
tatives from the Division’s Senatorial 
Districts voicing this feeling. Service 
to the association in securing this legis- 
lation on the part of Division and state 
officials was recognized. 

In addition the report contained cer- 
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Western Division Officers 


Reading from left to right, seated: Gerald 
Smith, Alexis, chairman executive commit 
tee; Lucille McKee, Toulon, secretary; W 
S. Perrin, Wyoming, president. 

Standing: Russell Troxell, Farmington, 
member executive committee; Harry Aldus, 
Galesburg, treasurer. 


tain recommendations for informing 
the profession and the public in regard 
to legislative needs and accomplish- 
ments. In summary, these included a 
minimum of two meetings yearly at the 
local level for the study and interpreta- 
tion of new legislation; continuance of 
the publication of the Division bulletin 
as an insert with ILLrNots Epucation, 
and a recommendation that in general 
the activities of the public relations 
committee be continued, involving the 
use of the press, radio, co-operation 
with other organizations, and co-opera- 
tion with the state office in setting up a 
Division conference. Home visitation 
by teachers as one method of advanc- 
ing understanding of educational pur- 
poses and problems was emphasized. 


Rock River Meeting 


@ NEW Pension and Tenure legisla- 

tion occupied the attention of the 
membership of the Rock River Divi- 
sion at the first general session of the 
Division’s thirteenth annual meeting, 
October 17, 1941. The meeting was 
held in the Dixon High School. 

Mr. O. M. Karraker, secretary of the 
Illinois State Teachers Retirement 
Fund, explained many points relating 
to the administration of the Pension 
and Retirement Act and answered 
questions from the floor. Mr. J. Hal 
Connor, Northern Illinois State Teach; 
ers College, DeKalb, spoke on “New 
Tenure Legislation.” 

At the general session following the 
noon intermission Dr. Helen R. Mes- 
senger, N.I.S.T.C., DeKalb, reported 
for the Division’s delegation to the 
N.E.A. meeting. At this session also 
the guest speaker, Dr. T. V. Smith, 
professor of philosophy, University 
of Chicago, spoke to the subject, “Dis- 
cipline in Our Democracy.” The dele- 
gate body of the Division met in two 
sessions. Five proposals to amend the 
Constitution and By-laws of the I.E.A. 
were considered and approved. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Dr. Helen R. Mes- 
senger, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb; vice-president, H. U. Challand, 


principal, Wallace School, Sterling; secretary, 
U. R. DeVoe, assistant principal, township 
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high school, Sterling; treasurer, Miss Ethel 
Stein, R. F. D. 2, Rochelle. 

Executive Commaurtter.—Chairman, A. H. 
Lancaster, superintendent of schools, Dixon; 
Clara Klapprodt, township high school, Am- 
boy, ’42; Grace Vincent, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, 42; E. L. 
Lehr, superintendent of schools, Rock Falls, 
43; Arthur Driver, community high school, 
Oregon, *43. 

Strate Com™MittTees.—Finance, Harold A. 
Patterson, superintendent of schools, Mount 
Morris, °42; Legislation, C. A. Hills, princi- 
pal, township high school, Rochelle, ’43 ; Pub- 
lic Relations, E. H. Mellon, superintendent of 
schools, Morrison, °44. 


The report of the committee on pub- 
lic relations embodying resolutions un- 
der the following heads was approved: 

InTropucTIoN.—The Rock River Division 


an active, intelligent, critical, but profound 
loyalty to American principles and ideals. 

We recommend that the Illinois Education 
Association seek the co-operation and active 
support of other State groups in a campaign 
to remove indecent literature from display, 
sale, and circulation, and to seek the elimina- 
tion of unwholesome radio programs and 
motion pictures. 

We recommend the development of recrea- 
tional programs that will give training in the 
use of leisure time activities. 

We urge the teachers to strive to remove 
racial and religious prejudices and discimina- 
tions in order that subordinate groups in our 
communities may live normally. 


A section of the report devoted to 
legislation expressed commendation of 


all those who aided in the recent effort 
to secure favorable school legislation ; 
approval of the principle of Federal 
aid, administered through state depart- 
ments of education without Federal 
control of educational policies, and ap- 
proval of the general recommendations 
of the I.E.A. Committee on Legislation. 
State aid should be in an amount pro- 
portionate to the State’s ability to pay 
as compared with other states, the re- 
port affirms, and should be distributed 
in flat grants and equalization to the 
common schools (kindergarten and 
grades one through twelve). 





of the Illinois Education Association believes | 


that education is the inalienable right of every 
American: that it is essential to our society 
for the promotion and preservation of our 
democratic ideals. The American system of 


education has always been actively concerned | 
in the development of competent citizens. The | 


present unlimited National emergency re- | 


quires that the efforts in this area be intensi- 
fied. In this process teachers should see to 
it that every child and youth in the land has 
an understanding of the history and present 
circumstances of our people and our institu- 


tions, that every child and youth has oppor- | 


tunity for practice in the habits of democratic 
living, and that from this understanding and 
practice there develops a strong emotional 
attachment or loyalty to the ethical ideals of 
democracy and a sincere desire to make these 
ideals prevail in the world. 

TEACHER WELFARE AND IMPROVEMENT.— 
We recommend that all teachers assume 
greater responsibility for the promotion of a 
more effective co-operative attitude among 
the teaching profession, school patrons, and 
citizens generally. 

We urge teachers to have memberships in 
local, state, and national associations. 

We recommend the principles of conduct 
set forth in the code of ethics adopted by the 
National Education Association. 

We commend teachers who have the pro- 
fessional attitude in regard to self-improve- 
ment. 

We commend the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation for the creation of a Committee on 
Equal Opportunity for the purpose of paral- 
leling and working in co-operation with a 
committee on equal opportunity in the Na- 
tional Education Association. We favor the 
creation of a similar committee with like 
purposes and duties by the Rock River Divi- 
sion. 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS.—We urge 
that teachers, as well as other patriotic citi- 
zens, should fully co-operate in the National 
Defense Program to protect our Republic by 
thought, word, and deed. Further, we con- 
demn all groups and activities that tend to 
hinder or disrupt the efficient processes of the 
National Defense Program. 

We strongly condemn propaganda of any 
agency which seeks to undermine our demo- 
cratic ideals. Schools should continue to 
turn the searchlight of truth on alien ideolo- 
gies so Americans may know wherein our 
way of life is superior. Teachers should re- 
double their efforts to develop in every youth 
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There’s a reason, time 
and place for the enjoy- 
ment of Chewing Gum 





Millions of Americans enjoy 
Chewing Gum every day—it’s 
such a wholesome, inexpensive, 
delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy 
Chewing Gum because chewing 
is a natural, normal pleasure — 
and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, forinstance, helps give 
your teeth and gums the kind of 
natural exercise they need to 
help them keep clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 


The pleasant chewing also 
seems to lessen your nervous 


or a delicious treat 


enjoy wholesome CHEWING GUM 

























tension and helps you concentrate 
betteron whatever you're doing. 


Successful, popular men and 
women,and boysand girls,enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily and they 
use the same standards of good 
taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they 
use in everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum just fits in naturally when 
you're around home, doing your 
farm work, motoring, studying, 
reading—and with so many of 
your other daily activities. 


Yes, there is a reason, a time 
and a place for enjoying whole- 
some, delicious Chewing Gum. 





As An Aid To Good Teeth— Chewing Gum helps keep 
your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise. 










National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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To the Teachers—os or wnsesr 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


New Elementary Bulletin 
Now Ready for Distribution 

BETTER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—A 
Guide for the Improvement of Ele- 
mentary Schools in Illinois. Circular 
No. 333. Contains explanations and 
helpful discussions of all items found 
in the Elementary School Rating Scale. 
Profusely illustrated. This bulletin, 
announced in this column last month, 
was delayed in publication but is now 
in the hands of the county superin- 
tendents for distribution. 


State Contests 


The State Dictionary Contest will 
be held in the Senate Chamber in the 
Capitol at Springfield on Saturday, 
December 13, 1941 beginning promptly 
at 9 AM. 

The State School Spelling Contest 
will be held in the House Chamber in 
the Capitol at Springfield on Saturday, 
December 13, 1941 beginning promptly 
at 9 A.M. 

Secure needed circulars and informa- 
tion from your county superintendent 
of schools. 


Evaluating Check-List 

There are numerous methods of in- 
struction which may be applicable and 
entirely suitable on occasion. The lec- 
ture method may well be crticized if 
used frequently. The question and an- 
swer method should elicit more than 
monosyllables. The review lesson 
should clarify, connect, and point the 
way. The problem method, the project 
method, the discussion method, and 
others, may take their turn in class- 
room instruction. A single visit may 
not reveal the richness and variety of 
a teacher’s technique in the classroom. 

There are, however, certain more or 
less objective evidences and certain ex- 
cellencies of classroom procedure which 
may be observed by the supervisor. 

ASSIGNMENT.—Is the assignment 
definite and clear? 

Do the pupils recognize and accept 
the mental tasks called for by the as- 
signment? 

Are individual abilities and interests 
given consideration? 

Is there evidence that the library, 


reference sets, and other supplementary 
sources of information will be used in 
the preparation of the assignment? 

ORIENTATION.—Is there a_ tie-up 
made between the previous work and 
the day’s discussion? 

Is there a check on previous assign- 
ments? ! 

Is there a brief review? 

Is there a readiness for the day’s 
discussion ? 

Associate Ipgas.—Are pupils com- 
mended for related ideas and subject 
matter? 

Is outside material brought to class? 

Have the pupils been made sensitive 
to the broad field of materials related 
to the subject? 

Do the physical features of the room 
aid in the attainment of desired ob- 
jectives? 

Have the - ventilation, light, heat, 
shades, and other elements of comfort 
been checked? 

Do pictures, bulletin boards, and 
materials on display tend to develop 
desirable appreciations? 

Is the teacher’s position in the room 
satisfactory? 

Is there an atmosphere of cleanli- 
ness, neatness, and orderliness? 

Osyectives.—The highest justifica- 
tion of the school is the contribution 
which it makes to the lives of the 
pupils and, through them, the contri- 
bution which is made toward the per- 
petuity and improvement of our demo- 
cratic society. 

Is the acquisition of subject matter 
the dominating factor in the classroom, 
or are the pupil and his personality 
the dominating factors? 

It has been said that learning the 
facts of history is one thing, but learn- 
ing to like history is quite another. 

Habits, attitudes, and appreciations 
are learned. Are these concomitant 
learnings given proper consideration in 
the classroom? 

Is proper language usage evident? 

Is there any evidence that character 
education is an objective of education? 

Are current problems used to de- 
velop continuing and permanent habits 
of reading and thinking about the 


problems of public life? 

Is there an evident attempt to de- 
velop reading habits by which the 
pupils will come into contact with a 
variety of opinions on controversial 
questions? 

Purr PARTICIPATION.—Learning is 
not a passive process. It is desirable 
that all pupils participate in the activi- 
ties of the classroom. 

Are pupils encouraged to contribute 
to the discussion? 

Do pupils assume _ responsibility 
readily? 

Are democratic processes and pro- 
cedures in evidence? 

What proportion of the time is con- 
sumed by pupil discussion? 

PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFER- 
ENCES.—A very high percentage of all 
pupils of high-school age are now in 
attendance. This fact requires the 
maximum of teacher ingenuity in 
adapting instruction and subject mat- 
ter to the varying abilities and inter- 
ests of the pupils. 

Is there evidence of adaptation of 
subject matter? 

Is there flexibility in the grading 
system? 

Is each pupil given an opportunity 
to succeed in activities on his level of 
ability? 

Is commendation based on an under- 
standing of the child’s effort and 
ability? 

Is the classroom teacher conscious 
of his responsibility for pupil guid- 
ance? 

Is the non-college group given fair 
consideration in the classroom? 


School Needs in 
Defense Areas 

The March of Education, news 
letter of the U. S. Office of Education, 
has this to say of the emergency situa- 
tion confronting defense area school 
districts: 

The U. S. Office of Education, in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, certifies applications 
for schools most urgently needed. These cer- 
tifications involved a study of actual con- 
ditions of school needs in defense areas and 
are made on basis of reports prepared by 
field representatives visiting local school sys- 
tems in such defense areas. 

This step is completed as quickly as pos- 
sible, but nevertheless many schools must do 
without sufficient facilities for some time. 

In meantime, school administrators must 
overlook no possibility in providing space 
and instruction for pupils. As emergency 
measures to accommodate more students, 
study periods may be canceled. Limit on 
subject hours students carry may be set. 
Gymnasiums and basements may serve as 
temporary classrooms. 
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School Board-Schoolmaster 
Co-operation in Pulaski 


® OF all the attempts at understand- 

ing, united action, and co-operation 
among teachers and board members in 
Pulaski County a most successful joint 
effort is that of the county school 
board association and the county 
schoolmasters club. These organiza- 
tions, each created for the purpose of 
improving public schooi education in 
our county, have found that improve- 
ment with less effort is secured through 
united action. 

A joint meeting held upon invitation 
issued by the schoolmasters club to 
the board members of the county met 
with such success that the teachers 
were invited to attend one of the asso- 
ciation’s meetings. These two joint 
meetings have become regular practice. 
These joint meetings, as do the regular 
meetings of the two groups, rotate 
among the communities of the county. 
In this way each community, when it is 
its turn to act as host, comes in close 
contact with educational ideas. 

Programs are arranged to bring out 
problems of each group in discussion, 
and the discussions are lively. Often 
the presiding officer is pressed as to 
which speaker to recognize next. 

At one of the schoolmasters’ regular 
meetings a member of the school board 
association’s executive committee ap- 
peared to ask that the club form an 
advisory committee to meet with the 
association, and this was done. 

The association has found that the 
teachers aren’t always “whetting their 
own axe” but usually have the good of 
the school at heart. The club has found 
that the directors are good fellows 
working at a thankless job, anxiously 
endeavoring to please their communi- 
ties and improve their schools. 

School administrators have found 
that the school board association once 
convinced is the best organ to obtain 
results. The public sees a demand made 
by the association in the light that it is 
coming from their representatives, the 
fellows who control the tax levy, who 
approve a measure, while the teacher is 
often seen as the one who sponsors an 
action because he will benefit by it per- 
sonally. At one time the association 
passed a resolution against teacher 
tenure but after discussions on the sub- 
ject and after listening to an authority 
from up-state explain the law at one of 
their regular meetings an officer of the 
association made a short talk for 
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tenure. This talk was broadcast from 
the radio station at West Frankfort 
during the sectional meeting of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards. 

Rural teachers have commented that 
their boards are more understanding 
and interested in school affairs after 
joining the association, where they hear 
discussions on state aid, health pro- 
grams, certification, teacher tenure, etc. 

The county superintendent attends 
the club meetings regularly and can 
present an educational question in such 
a light that neither group would accuse 
him of partiality. 


Since the joint meetings of the two 
organizations have been put into prac- 
tice, school teachers and board mem- 
bers see each other in a different light. 
Each sees the other as a companion 
worker with the same idea in mind— 
the improvement of schools and educa- 
tion. Each has a clearing house where 
false impressions are dissolved, hazy 
ideas are made clear, progressive ideas 
are born, and above all a feeling of fel- 
lowship in a common effort prevails.— 
Darrett H. Fercuson, President, 
Pulaski County Schoolmasters Club, 
Grand Chain, Illinois. 








HOW YOU CAN GET A *100 LOAN 
AT A TOTAL COST OF *922 


OULD a cash loan help you this 
month? You can get a Ho id loan 

to tide yourself over at reasonable cost. 
oa you borrow $100. The charges on 
100 loan repaid in six monthly install- 

eh sn of $18.18 each come to only $9.08. 


Or, if you wish smaller paymenta, you may 
repay in twelve installments of $9.77 each. 


Borrow on your note 


You may apply for any amount shown in 
the table. You need no endorsers or guar- 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


antors because you borrow on 
a simple promise to repay. 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 


e do not question friends 
or school authorities about 
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18 your credit. You get your loan 
payments simply and privately. 
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Please apply for your loan 
at the nearest Household Fi- 
nance office. Or send the cou- 
eed full information about 

owing by mail 
Household booklets used 
as texts 
To help families stretch their 
dollars Household publishes a 
series of practical booklets on 
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Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 244% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150, and 2% per 
month on that part of a balance in excess of $150. This rate is less 
than the maximum prescribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law. 


money management and bet- 
ter buymanship. Leading 
schools and colleges use these 
publications in their home eco- 
nomics classes. Ask for sample 
copies. 








PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





+ . 
ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


Cuicaco—2nd FI, CHAMPAIGN—4th FL, 
incoln 


Phone bla” 


Dacatve Oe FL, 
Phone 5277 
Hyer St. Louis—2nd 
, 338 Missouri 
|S Ph. East 6738 
—3rd ‘eg 


FREEPORT 
State Bank Bidg. 
Phone: Main 13 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bank 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All 


Beak of Galo ne Bile 
Phone: 6226 Mair” 


JoL1eT—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Bidg., Phone 6184 

MOoLINE—4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bidg., 
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Platform, Resolutions, and Program Report 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PLATFORM 


We believe that education is the in- 
alienable right of every American, and 
that education is essential for the pres- 
ervation and promotion of democratic 
ideals. Therefore, we declare our con- 
victions in this long-term program, and 
challenge our members to leadership 
in attaining the objectives of this cove- 
nant. 


Personnel in Fublic Education 


I, THE CHILD 


Every child as a member of Ameri- 
can Democracy, regardless of race, 
belief, economic status, residence, or 
physical handicap, should have the op- 
portunity for fullest development, men- 
tally, morally, socially, and physically, 
and for training in the attitudes, knowl- 
edge, habits, and skills that are essen- 
tial for individual happiness and effect- 
ive citizenship in a democracy. As 
means to this end we advocate: 

A. Enriched curriculums that prepare the 
child for his cultural, vocational, recreational, 
social, and civic responsibilities, and that take 
into account his individual interests, needs, 
and abilities. 

B. Socially desirable environment. 

C. Appropriate instruction in health that 
will help the child to understand the scientific 
basis of health and to develop health habits. 

D. Health services that will strengthen 
the effectiveness of individuals as citizens. 
The evils of malnutrition, physical ailments, 
and lack of physical comforts among the 
young should be overcome by securing for 
them adequate food, clothing, and medical 
care through co-ordinated efforts of local, 
state, and Federal agencies. 

E. Ratification of a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States to 
provide for the prohibition of child labor. 


II. YOUTH 


Because youth, in and out of school, 
constitutes a very important element 
of the population in American democ- 
racy, and because of the strategic im- 
portance of practicing the ideals of de- 
mocracy during this period of life, we 
urge special consideration for youth as 
follows: 

A. Training and experience in the funda- 
mental democratic processes, privileges, and 
responsibilities. 

B. The cultivation in each individual of 
a feeling of responsibility for his own con- 
tribution to society and of the habit of do- 
ing his work thoroughly. 

C. Systematic programs of guidance based 
upon an understanding of the physical, eco- 
nomic, cultural and ethical influences upon 
youth, 
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D. Development of youth programs by 
the public schools in co-operation with other 
community agencies. 

E. For unemployed youth work oppor- 
tunities to be provided through the public 
schools, said work to parallel schooling and 
to be integrated with it. 

F. For all youth a vitalized school pro- 
gram of training toward earning an adequate 
livelihood. 

G. An adequate and practical program of 
safety education. 

H. Recreational programs that lead to- 
ward constructive use of leisure time. 

I. Programs for instructing and inducting 
youth into majority citizenship. 


Ill. THE ADULT 


The adult should furnish leadership 
and vision to society. Therefore, it is 
essential that he engage in a program 
of life-long learning to the end that he 
be well trained in order that he may 
be made responsive to the demands 
upon him as a citizen and that he may 
be competent in the guidance of youth. 
Therefore, we advocate: 

A. Concerted local, state, and national 
efforts to attain these ends through adult 
education that enriches the cultural aspects 
of life, prepares for parenthood, provides op- 
portunity to develop personal talents, im- 
proves or retrains for greater efficiency, and 
emphasizes the responsibilities of social life. 

B. That illiteracy in the United States 
be counteracted effectively through adult 
education. 

C. That the minimum requirements for 
naturalization be raised so as to help in main- 
taining an enlightened electorate. 

D. That provision be made to receive all 
persons into citizenship with suitable cere- 
mony. 

E. That the vocational and avocational 
education and supplementary training of 
adults be emphasized in our democratic so- 
ciety. 

IV. THE TEACHER 

Teachers, as professional workers in 
one of Democracy’s most fundamental 
institutions—the public schools, should 
have certain definite qualifications, re- 
sponsibilities and privileges. The in- 
terests of the child and of the profes- 
sion require: 

A. Teachers of sound character, good 
health, high ideals, and adequate specialized 
training. Their education should be rich in 
cultural, professional, and subject matter 
content, and adapted to the demands of 
actual service. 

B. Teachers with professional attitude in 
regard to self-improvement. 

1. Teachers should be students of pro- 
fessional problems, seeking in every way to 
develop better educational practices. 

2. Teachers should practice the principles 
of conduct set forth in the Code of Ethics 
of the National Education Association. 
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3. Teachers should have membership in 
local, state, and national education associa- 
tions. 

C. Teachers who are protected in their 
Constitutional rights of freedom of speech, 
press, religion, assembly, and petition. 

1. The teacher’s conduct should be sub- 
ject only to such controls as are applied to 
other responsible citizens. 

2. Teachers should have the privilege of 
presenting all points of view without danger 
of reprisal, subject to their own and Soci- 
ety’s judgment. Intellectual freedom is a pub- 
lic safeguard and constitutes the surest guar- 
antee of orderly change and progress. 

3. Teachers should have the right to or- 
ganize and support professional and other 
organizations designed to improve the status 
of the profession of teaching in service to 
schools and school pupils. 

4. Teachers should participate in the de- 
termination of courses of study and in the 
ways and means of school organization and 
management. 

D. Teachers who are protected by salaries 
adequate to attract and hold in the service 
men and women of marked ability and thor- 
ough training. 

E. Teachers who are protected, in case of 
disability or old age, by means of sound re- 
tirement systems and, in case of financial 
emergency, by credit unions. 

F. Teachers who are protected by effec- 
tive tenure laws from discharge for political, 
religious, personal, or other unjust reasons. 

G. Teachers and other employees who be- 
lieve that the advocacy of principles of gov- 
ernmental philosophy foreign to the Amer- 
ican system, has no place in the public schools 


Organization and Administration of 
Education in American Democracy 


I. ORGANIZATION 


A combination of national, state, and 
local support of public schools is nec- 
essary to provide adequate educational 
opportunities for all. We believe that: 


A. The Federal Government should study, 
stimulate, and support education in the in- 
terest of the highest type of citizenship. 

1. The Federal Goverument should dis- 
seminate information on problems of educa- 
tion. 

2. In the light of the Tenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, we 
oppose Federal control over education and 
subscribe to a decentralized system of school 
administration and control. 


B. The State Government should organize 
and direct education within the State. 


1, The state of Illinois should have an 
elective board of education to recommend 
general principles for the administration and 
organization of public education in Illinois. 

2. The state of Illinois should amend its 
Constitution so as to make it possible for the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to be 
appointed by an elective State Board of 
Education. 

3. The Department of Public Instruction 
should: 

a) Through research and leadership 
stimulate local communities to provide 
adequate programs of education. 

b) Certify as to the adequacy of local 
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programs of education in meeting State 
standards. 

¢) Recommend and administer a sys- 
tem of certification of teachers based upon 
high professional standards. 

d) Determine minimum standards for 
school sites, buildings, and equipment. 

4. The State should provide for a system 
of free schools, beginning with the kinder- 
garten and extending through the junior col- 
lege, with special classes for atypical chil- 
dren and adults. 

a) Since Illinois is primarily an agri- 
cultural state, and since the probability is 
that rural areas will be the reservoirs of 
future population, we believe that the im- 
provement of rural education is a State 
and national necessity. 

5. The State should provide for the ade- 
quate education of teachers. 


C. The counties of Illinois should have 
elective county boards of education, which 
should: 


1. Recommend general policies for the 
administration of public education in the 
counties. 

2. Appoint the county superintendent of 
schools. 

D. The local district should organize and 
administer its school system in conformity 
to recommended and required standards: 

1. Local boards of education should be 
chosen on a non-partisan busis, selected at 
large from the areas which each board is to 
serve, 

2. The local unit of school control should 
be large enough to provide adequate and ef- 
ficient administration and supervision. 

3. The selection and promotion of teach- 
ers should be on a professional basis. 

II. FINANCE 

Combined liberal support from na- 
tional, state, and local sources is neces- 
sary to provide a complete pfogram of 
adequate educational opportunities for 
all. We advocate: 

A. A co-ordination of the taxing policies 
of national, state, and local units of govern- 
ment. 

B. Federal assistance to the states and 
territories in the support of education. 

1. Federal funds provided with the under- 
standing that the expenditure of such funds 
and the shaping of educational policies shall 
be matters of state and local control. 

2. Augmented appropriations to the Office 
of Education. 


C. Adequate state support for public 
schools. 
D. Freedom from constitutional limita- 


tions on total property tax until other means 
of support are provided. 

E. Political and fiscal independence for 
boards of education except as the boards are 
directly responsible to the electorate. 

F. Research in public finance to the end 
that adequate and equitable sources of rev- 
enues may be obtained. 

G. A continuing program of public en- 
lightenment regarding taxatiom and the finan- 
cial needs of the schools. 


Ill. PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Education should prepare each gen- 
eration to meet the social, economic 
and political problems of an ever- 
changing world. All activities of the 
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school should contribute to the habits 
and attitudes that manifest themselves 
in integrity in private and public life, 
law observance, and intelligent partici- 
pation in civic affairs and world citizen- 
ship. To establish through education 
better public relations and understand- 
ing, we advocate: 


A. Greater responsibility by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and board members, for the pro- 
motion of a more effective co-operative atti- 
tude within the teaching profession and 
among school patrons and citizens generally. 

B. Explanation and _ interpretation to 
teachers of the purposes, programs, and ac- 








tivities of our Divisional, state, and national 
organizations. 

C. Continuous programs to interpret to 
the community the aims, practices, and 
achievements of the schools and of the pro- 
fession of education. 

D. Continued co-operation with all or- 
ganizations interested in and working for the 
betterment of public education. 

E. Expanded public relations to safeguard 
and promote educational welfare. 


x*x** 
RESOLUTIONS 
THE PresENT EMERGENCY.—We 
are aware of the implications of the 
present national emergency and accept 


Thanksgiving Day— Remembrance Day 
For all the good that’s come our way 

For Flag — for Friends; for Freedom, too 
For help in all the things we do. 


* 


For Peace — For Love—throughout the Year 
Respect of those we hold most dear 
For Health; For Home; For Joy of Living; 
My friend, those things make up Thanksgiving. 
Need we be reminded how much we have to be thankful for? 
No! Every American has counted his blessings over and 


over again. So—with a table heaped high, and a song in 
our hearts, let us pause a moment with a prayer of thank- 


fulness on our lips. 


CC.) 


And now—just a last minute suggestion to make your day 
complete. Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. Be sure you have this 
family friend on hand always. Then if you are troubled 
with after-meal distress or headache; if you are physically 
fagged-out or you catch cold—there is friendly, helpful 
Alka-Seltzer—ready and able to give you relief and make 
you feel better. Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. 

Get it from your druggist today. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 


ELKHART, IND. 
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This milky-white liquid is Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream in the making. 
Above, the Lightnin’ Mixer in opera- 
tion—one of many scientific steps taken 
to assure emulsification of Hinds pure 
skin-softening ingredients. 


In this temperature-testing oven Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is subjected 
to high heat. The result is that Hinds 
formula withstands temperature changes 
... retains its smoothing action in any 
hot climate, any weather. 


. . * 
XTRA-CREAMY, extra- softening! 
A real emulsion of finely dispersed 
emollient ingredients, Hinds helps 
chalk-dried, reddened hands look 
smoother and whiter right away. 


FREE SAMPLE. Write Lebn and Fink 
Products Corp., Dept. T D1, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. And visit the Lebn and 
Fink laboratories to see Hinds made! 


GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 
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our responsibilities in connection there- 
with. We believe that public education 
is indispensable to the preservation and 
promotion of the American Way of 
Life, and strongly urge that education- 
al progress be protected and extended. 

We believe that the goals of the na- 
tional defense program as well as those 
of adequate preparation for post-war 


j adjustment will best be attained by ex- 


tending educational opportunities. 
We favor the greatest possible effi- 


|| ciency and economy in government to 


the end that educational opportunity 
may not be diminished, but may be pre- 
served and extended. 

INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP.—We 
encourage the development of under- 
standing and co-operation among the 
peoples of the Americas and advocate 
continued support to and the exten- 
sion of all programs designed to pro- 
mote inter-American friendship. 

We urge elementary schools to foster 
this friendship and understanding by 
the use of textbooks, courses of study, 
motion pictures, radio programs, etc., 
which contribute to a realistic study of 
the peoples of the Americas, their cus- 
toms, music, art, literature, and history. 
We urge that secondary schools ad- 
vance this program similarly and in 
addition that they seek an exchange of 
student communciations, country by 
country. 

In placing special emphasis upon a 
program designed to promote better 
Latin-American relations, we do not 
intend to minimize the necessity of 
continually promoting better relations 
with the peoples of other continents. 


STaTE PLANNING Boarp.—We ad- 
vocate the establishment of a State 
Planning Board to develop a long-term 
program designed to prevent economic, 
social, and moral ills among youth, 
which ills might conceivably be an 
aftermath of the present world-wide 
catastrophe. 

We recommend the guidance of 
youth toward adjustments necessarily 
involved after this present war ceases. 


VocaTIONAL Epucation.—We re- 
commend that the schools solicit the 
support of all community agencies and 
co-operate with them and use all com- 
munity resources to the end that youth 
may have greater vocational experience 
and training. 

State Support.—We believe that 
the state of Ilinois should bear a great- 
er share of school costs. We recom- 
mend a State School Fund more nearly 
in proportion to the State’s ability to 
pay as compared with that of other 
states, said fund to be distributed in 
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equalization and flat grants to the 
common schools from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. 

State TExTBOOKS.—We opposé the 
selection of textbooks on a state-wide 
basis. 

RENTAL oF TEXTBOOKS.—We favor 
the provision of textbooks on a local 
rental basis, with a nominal rental 
charge. 

Free TexTsooxs—We believe that 
if free textbooks are to be provided, 
they should be secured via referendum 
involving a special tax separate from, 
and in addition to all other district 
taxes. 

CrecuLaTING Lrprartes.—We favor 
the extension of roving or circulating 
libraries or bookmobiles by State and 
local library agencies. 

ELection Laws.—We favor the es- 
tablishment of uniformity in school 
election laws relative to election dates, 
administration, and procedure. 

CopIFICATION OF Laws.—We com- 
mend the creation of a commission to 
codify the school laws of Illinois and 
urge our membership to support any 
carefully planned code prepared in 
co-operation with the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and 
representatives of educational organ- 
izations. 

SoctaL Securtry.—We are opposed 
to any plan which would bring Illi- 
nois teachers under the provisions of 
the Social Security system. 

SELECTIVE SeERvice.—We recom- 
mend that the Selective Service 
boards give due consideration to the 
vital contribution of teachers to the 
continuing program of national defense 
in and through the public schools, 
particularly in the fields of vocational, 
scientific, and physical education. 

HEALTH Epucation.—We recom- 
mend a more complete program of 
health education in the public schools. 

DRIVER TRAINING.—We recommend 
the extension of automobile driving 
training financed through the partial 
diversion of license or gasoline tax 
funds. 

APPRECIATION.—We commend all 
organizations that assisted in promot- 
ing desirable school legislation during 
the Sixty-second General Assembly. 

We commend State officials and 
members of the Sixty-second General 
Assembly for their support of worthy 
educational legislation. 

We express our deep appreciation 
and gratitude to all who have parti- 
cipated in the program of our annual 
meeting, to the public press and radio 
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for their co-operation and support, and 
to the members of the various commit- 
tees and organizations who contributed 
toward the success of the convention. 


We express to the Chicago and Lake 
Shore Divisions our sincere apprecia- 
tion and thanks for the many courte- 
sies extended to us during this con- 
vention. 


We express to our state officers and 
staff our gratitude for their splendid 
achievements, and particularly do we 
express to Mr. Orville T. Bright, our 
President, our thankfulness and ap- 
preciation for his fine services as a 
state officer throughout a period of 
six and one-half years. 


x** 
PROGRAM OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


I. The Public Relations Committee 
recommends the following public re- 
lations goals for 1942: 


A. Interpret to our membership and to the 
public in general the school legislation 
adopted by the Sixty-second General Assem- 
bly. 

B. Stimulate improvement in the LE.A. 
organization to the end that more teachers 
will have an active part in and knowledge 
of the affairs of the association. 

C. Co-operate with the N.E.A. Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education. 

D. Stimulate more extensive and improved 
school public relations programs by. local 
school officials. 

E. Develop closer co-operation between 
our association and other statewide groups 
interested in public education. 

II. The Public Relations Commit- 
tee recommends the following activities 
promoting the above named goals: 

A. Displays at Division and state meetings 
of the association to acquaint our member- 
ship with the accomplishments and organiza- 
tion of the Illinois Education Association. 

B. A series of conferences among Divi- 
sion officers, including members of Division 
delegate bodies, and the state office staff, to 
promote improved organization, local school 
public relations, and to interpret recent school 
legislation. 

C. Continued publication of Study Units, 
reprints to be furnished to school and other 
civic leaders throughout the State. 

D. Co-operation with other organizations 
interested in forming an Illinois Council on 
Education. 

E. Co-operation with the American Legion 
members in registering American Legion 
school teacher members in Illinois. 

F. Consideration of workers’ handbook 
for State, Division, and local officers of as- 
sociation. 

G. Consideration of sound movies and ra- 
dio as a part of the I.E.A. public relations 
program. 

H. Continuation of present practice re- 
garding newspaper releases, printed booklets, 
and film strips. 
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School Weather Station 


(Continued from page 80) 
understanding it if it is taught to them 
in a language they can understand. 


Weather Stations Established 
in Southern Illinois 

Dr. E. Emerson Hall, of the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, asked 
the writer to lecture before his exten- 
sion class of fifty Franklin County 
rural school teachers on “What Geog- 
raphy Has to Offer Rural School 
Teachers.” One-fifth of the lecture was 
devoted to weather and climate, which 
is one of the eight primary physical 
features of geography. The weather 
station was explained as a stimulating 
device to be used in teaching. 

Within a month after the lecture Dr. 
Hall reported the establishment of fif- 
teen stations. Dr. Hall presented this 
same topic, the establishment of a 
weather station, before another exten- 
sion class in Saline County and about 
the same number of teachers have al- 
ready responded by building stations. 
In seven key rural schools under Dr. 
Hall’s supervision stations have been 
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installed.’ This fall the writer also 
presented the weather station project 
before one hundred forty-four teachers 
in an extension class at Belleville and 
stations are being established in that 
area. Students in the geography class- 
es at Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity are also being taught how to build 
weather stations when they become 
teachers. 

Why not build a weather station? 
son, Union, Pulaski, Williamson, Saline and. Gallatia 
counties and are visited by the rural teachers in 
those counties. 





Safety Education Projects 


Where does Safety Education enter into 
the Art class? Are there possibilities of a 
safety education project in connection with 
the English work? Can the sociology teacher 
link the general problem of public and per- 
sonal safety with the problems of adolescence 
effectively? Where can the shop teacher get 
material to meet the obvious need of correlat- 
ing shop practice with safety instruction? 
Where do the parents and the home come in- 
to the picture? A series of leaflets prepared 
by Safety Education Projects, Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association 
for secondary school teachers provide. ani- 
mated and practical answers to these ques- 
tions. The leaflets are priced at 5 cents each 
or six for 25 cents. Quotations will be given 
on quantity orders. 
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upon help that comes only when 
the Doctor advises “Hospital Care.” 
Records show that far more teachers 
aredisabled by minor accidents,simple 


illness and quarantine. Thousands of teachers who 
belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant 
to them to have the 10-way protection which 
T.C.U. gives at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 
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Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 
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. You are protected 


only while teaching, but w on vacation as well. 


Send the Coupon—No Agent Will Call 


T.C.U. employs no agents, yet has members in every 
state in the Union, in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
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today for complete information. 
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Hospital and Operation 
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’s Bills for Minor Accidents, Optional 
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All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








McDowell Club Presents Cantata 


Under the direction of David S. McIntosh, 
head of the music department at Southern 
Illinois Normal University, the McDowell 
Club, Southern’s mixed chorus of eighty 
voices, presented Arthur Goring Thomas’s 
cantata, “The Swan and the Skylark,” in 
the Shryock Auditorium, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 23. 


High-School Publications Day 

More than 250 students from central Illi- 
nois high schools attended the second annual 
High-School Publications Day at [Illinois 
State Normal University Saturday, Novem- 
ber 1. The program opened with a general 
session, at which Dr. Chris. A. DeYoung 
spoke on “The High School Journalist and 
the Community Press.” This was followed 
by sectional meetings and conducted tours as 
well as a press luncheon, at which President 
R. W. Fairchild was the guest speaker. 
Climax of the program was the Western IIli- 
nois Teachers-I.S.N.U. football game. 


Illinois College Press Association 

More than 100 delegates from twelve col- 
leges and universities in Illinois were present 
at Western Illinois State Teachers College 
October 4, at the fall meeting of the Illinois 
College Press Association. Tom Callahan, 
editor of the Western Courier and vice- 
president of the association, presided at the 
luncheon. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Walter P. Morgan, Robert Trego, editor 
of the Blandinsville Star-Gazette; and Prof. 
John Paul Jones, Jr., of the faculty of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Illinois. Donald Forsythe, publisher of the 
Hancock County Journal, spoke at the after- 
noon meeting. 


LE.A. Fund to Buy Library Books 

In 1933 the Eastern Division of the I.E.A. 
appropriated $500 for a fund to honor the 
memory of Mr. Livingston C. Lord, president 
ot Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
from its founding in 1899 until his death in 
1933. A committee consisting of Dr. E. H. 
Taylor, chairman, Dr. Guy Buzzard, presi- 
dent of E.1.S.T.C., and Mr. Raymond Gregg, 
was given the responsibility of expending the 
interest on this fund for the purchase of 
books for the E.1.S.T.C. library. This year 
a sufficient amount had accumulated so that 
books were purchased upon recommendation 
of Miss Mary J. Booth, librarian. A list of 
the books so acquired follows: 

Cambridge Bibliography of English Liter- 
ature (4 volumes); Isabel McKinney, Mr. 
Lord, 2 copies; Theodore Roosevelt, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Cyclopedia; Mark Twain, 
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Autobiography (2 volumes); Biography 
(A. B. Paine), (3 volumes); Letters (2 vol- 
umes); The American Ciaimant; Christian 
Science; Europe and Elsewhere; The Gilded 
Age; In Defense of Harriet Shelley; Sketches 
New and Old; What is Man? ; Newman Ivey 
White, Shelley (2 Volumes). 


Deans of Women and 
Advisers to Meet 


Dr. Margaret Gerard of the department of 
neuro-psychiatry, Michael Reese hospital, 
Chicago, and Mrs. Ruth McCarn, counsellor 
to women at Northwestern University, will 
be among prominent speakers appearing on 
the conference program when the Illinois 
Association of Deans of Women and Ad- 
visors convenes in Bloomington-Normal, No- 
vember 28-29. Joint hosts will be Illinois 
Wesleyan University and Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. 


Holds Rural Education Conference 


The second annual Rural Education Con- 
ference was held on the Southern Illinois 
Normal University campus Monday, Octo- 
ber 6. Mr. George Bracewell, head of the 
rural education department at Southern, was 
in charge of the conference. Dr. D. E. Lind- 
strom, chairman of the Illinois Rural Educa- 
tion Committee, was the principal speaker. 

The conference consisted of two sessions. 
During the morning session, a discussion of 
the topic “Instructional Practices of Promise 
in Southern Illinois Rural Schools” was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Lawrence E. Hinkle, super- 
intendent of Alexander County schools, with 
short speeches by southern Illinois rural 
school teachers and general discussion from 
the floor. 

Dr. Lindstrom addressed the conference in 
the afternoon session, and the day’s program 
was concluded with a panel discussion, “Op- 
portunities for In-Service Growth of Rural 
Teachers,” led by Mr. Bracewell. 


Wins Scholastic Press Award 


The Sequel, yearbook of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, was recently award- 
ed first place in the seventh annual contest 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 
Sterling Simpson, Jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was editor of the yearbook. 


Preparation for Certification 
under Old Law Still Possible 
Registration for the winter quarter at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College will 
take place on December 3, according to Miss 
Hertha Voss, registrar. By enrolling at this 
time, remaining in residence during the two 
summer terms of 1942 and during the school 
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year of 1942-’43, persons can qualify for a 
two-year teaching certificate for Illinois, it 
was further stated. The certificate will not 
be granted after that time. 


Calls for Teachers Increase 


Final statistics released from the Illinois 
State Normal University bureau of appoint- 
ments this month reveal that calls for teach- 
ers from January 1, 1941 to November 1 
increased 67 percent over those received in 
the placement office a year ago. Up 20 per- 
cent is the number of I.S.N.U. alumni assisted 
to secure positions. 

A total of 1,846 calls for teachers were 
recorded in the bureau, Dr. J. W. Carrington, 
director, reports, and 619 I.S.N.U. alumni se- 
cured new positions. 

Statistics further revealed that 78 percent 
of the 437 students gradvated from Normal 
university this year are now teaching while 
eight percent are engaged in defense work. 
Of the remainder, some are going on to 
school and a few have entered other types 
of work leaving only seven percent of the de- 
gree graduates and none of the two-year di- 
ploma graduates available for teaching at 
the present time. 

In many fields, Dr. Carrington finds an 
acute shortage of teachers. These include 
home economics, commerce, science, ele- 
mentary education, coaching and industrial 
arts. 


Southern Iinois Schoolmasters 


The regular meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Schoolmasters’ Club, held in Carbondale on 
October 7, was devoted largely to the dis- 
cussion of the new Teacher Tenure Law. A 
general session was held in the Little Theatre 
Auditorium at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity during the morning, with a luncheon 
meeting and sectional meetings in the Metho- 
dist Church. 

Speakers inciuded Irving Pearson, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation; Roscoe Pulliam, president of 
S.ILN.U.; and Otis Keeler and E. S. Sim- 
monds, Assistant Superintendents of Public 
Instruction. 


Dean of Men at Western 


Dr. Arthur Ter Keurst took over the office 
of dean of men at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College on October 13. Dr. Ter 
Keurst will replace Dr. Moses Thisted, who 
has been called to active duty with the U. S. 
Army. Dr. Thisted holds the rank of major 
in the mechanized cavalry. 

Dr. Ter Keurst joined Western’s faculty in 
the fall of 1940 as dean, and served in that 
position during the school year of 1940-’41, 
while Dr. Thisted was on leave of ‘absence. 
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Mrs. Louise Scheftner 


Mrs. Louise Scheffner received an affec- 
tionate farewell last spring, when she com- 
pleted forty-three years of service, all of it 
in the Funston School, formerly known as 
the Bismarck School, on the northwest side 
of Chicago. The last graduation day of the 
“mother of Funston School” was marked by 
a floral tribute from 112 friends, among them 
many former pupils, some of them of the 
second generation. 


Speakers Bureau Serves 
Military Tract 

A statement mailed recently to school of- 
ficials in the Illinois Military Tract by the 
Speakers Bureau of Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, listed more than one hun- 
dred subjects for addresses which are avail- 
able to schools and other organizations in the 
State. More than fifty members of Western’s 
faculty are included in the list of speakers. 


A.C.E. Convention 


A large number of members from every 
section of the State attended the second an- 
nual conference of the Illinois State Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, which was held 
at Starved Rock, October 25 and 26, ac- 
cording to Miss Ethel Ray of Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, state secretary. 
Branches of the organization now are located 
in seventeen cities throughout the State. 


Extension Enrollment Large 


Enrolled in extension classes offered by Illi- 
nois State Normal University the first se- 
mester are 560 students. Work is being given 
in nine different fields including health and 
physical education, education, geography, so- 
cial science, psychology, music, agriculture, 
biological science, and art. 

Classes meet at Lincoln, Gilman, Normal, 
Decatur, Streator, Danville, Springfield, Tay- 
lorville, and Pontiac. 

Other extension centers include Morris, 
Gibson City, Gillespie, Tremont, Manito, 
Carlinville, and Virden. 


Sound Film Library 

Deep interest has been shown in the 
Western Sound Film Library since its organ- 
ization in September, according to Kimbrough 
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Shake, member of the staff of Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, who has charge 
of it. The library is co-operative, and in- 
cludes twenty-eight separate school units, Mr. 
Shake stated. 


Publicity Directors Convene 
at Bloomington 

December 12 and 13 will find publicity 
directors from District Six of the American 
College Publicity Association meeting at the 
Illinois Hotel, Bloomington, with Illinois 
State Normal University serving as the host 
school. District Six comprises 138 member 
colleges in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Non- 
member schools are also being invited to send 
representatives, who will be admitted upon 
the payment of a special fee. 

The two-day session is to be devoted to 
practical discussions dealing with public re- 
lations for educational institutions of higher 
learning. 


Child Guidance Clinic 


The Southern Illinois Normal University 
Bureau of Child Guidance held its quarterly 
Child Guidance Clinic on the college campus 
October 22, 23 and 24. The following spe- 
cialists in the field of child guidance appeared 
on the program: Mrs. Augusta Jameson, 
psychologist; Dr. Adelaide Johnson, psychi- 
atrist; and Miss Mary Alice Kendrick, psychi- 
atric social worker from the Institute for 
Juvenile Resarch, Chicago, as well as mem- 
bers of the college staff. 

Inaugurated about six years ago by Presi- 
dent Roscoe Pulliam, the Bureau of Child 
Guidance at S.I.N.U. represents a co-opera- 
tive enterprise between the college and the 
Chicago Institute for Juvenile Research to 
help children in the public schools of the area, 
and pre-service and in-service teachers. Since 
its beginning the bureau has been increasing 
its responsibilities to teacher-preparation. 


Shelby Schoolmasters 
Celebrate Birthday 

The Shelby County Schoolmasters Club 
celebrated its tenth anniversary on Novem 
ber 17. The birthday party was held in 
Shelbyville with Dean Thomas E. Benner, of 
the College of Education, University of Illi- 
nois, as the principal speaker. All former 
members of the club were invited to attend 
the meeting. 

The Shelby County Schoolmasters Club 
was organized in the fall of 1931 at the sug- 
gestion of O. F. Patterson, then superin- 
tendent of schools at Shelbyville. The first 
meeting was attended only by principals and 
superintendents. All men teachers in the 
county were invited to the second meeting. 
J. H. Dunscomb, principal of Windsor Com- 
munity High School, is the only one now in 
the county who attended the first meeting 

The average attendance at the meetings 
of the club is fifty. B. Battershell of Shelby- 
ville is president and Paul Hart, Cowden, is 
secretary-treasurer. J. H. Dunscomb was 
chairman for the birthday party. 


President Pulliam Speaks in lowa 

President Roscoe Pulliam of Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University spoke before the 
Iowa State Teachers Association meeting in 
Des Moines on November 7. Mr. Pulliam 
presented two addresses, “New Horizons for 
Higher Education,” and “Bringing Education 
Down to Earth.” 


Universities Sponsor 
Joint Conference 

The University Conference on Religion and 
Life, November 1-6, sponsored by Illinois 
State Normal University and Illinois Wes- 
leyan University brought to the two 
campuses Dr. Benjamin J. Bush, pastor of 
the Westminster Church, Detroit, Michigan ; 
Mrs. Charles E. Germane, an authority on 


Taylorville Elementary Teachers Association 


The Taylorville Elementary Teachers As- 
sociation brought to a close with a banquet 
on May 5, 1941, a year that, among other 
activities, ushered in a credit union and study 
of a plan for group insurance. During the 
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business session that followed the dinner the 
following officers were elected to serve dur- 
ing the current school year: president, John 
Turner; vice-president, Margaret Forsythe; 
secretary-treasurer, Bertha Nichols. 
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character education and guidance; Dr. Re- 
gina Westcott Wieman of Chicago, psychol- 
ogist and author of books on the Church 
and the Family; the Reverend Richard Baker 
of New York, who works with a group of 
Methodist young people; Rabbi Ferdinand 
Isserman of Temple Israel, St. Louis; and the 
Reverend Mack B. Stokes, of Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia, as well as a number of other 
prominent speakers. 

Features of the program were early morn- 
ing breakfasts and devotional services, book 
exhibits, seminars, mass meetings, and per- 
sonal conferences. Cleared of all other 
events during the conference period were 
both school calendars. 


Radio Speech Class on Air 


“The Western Theater of the Air” is the 
new series of radio programs heard weekly 
over Radio Station WCAZ of Carthage, from 
Western Illinois State Teachers College. Un- 
der direction of Dr. Harold F. Schory, in 
charge of speech courses, the class in Radio 
Speech prepares all radio programs in this 
series, and presents them on the air. The 
programs are given from the stage of the 
Little Theater in the Western Training 
School from 1:35 to 2:00 p.m., each Wednes- 
day of the school year. 


Campus Speakers’ Bureau Formed 
by S.LN.U. Students 


The most recent of the services offered by 
Southern Illinois Normal University to the 
people in the area served by the college, is the 
Speakers’ Bureau organized on the campus 
this fall. It is under the direction of Miss 
Ota Thomas, of the college speech depart- 
ment. Students who will be prepared, on 
short notice, to present speeches on various 
subjects to groups throughout southern Illi- 
nois are registered with the bureau. 

The S.I.N.U. Speakers’ Bureau meets a 
two-fold purpose: it will serve to aid the 
many groups in the southern third of the 
State in securing a suitable speaker for many 
types of occasion; and it will prove valuable 
to all students who wish to obtain experience 
in public speaking as well as to those who 
want to develop a specialized topic. 


Many Scholarship Holders 

Of the 1,621 students attending Lllinois 
State Normal University this fall, 587, or 36 
percent, hold scholarships. State high-school 
scholarships awarded those of outstanding 
scholastic ability are aiding 533 of these stu- 
dents to attend Normal, while fifty-four still 
hold Lindley Scholarships, a type of award 
no longer given. 


Junior College Enrollments 


The country’s abnormal situation caused by 
defense activities has not affected enrollment 
in the Nation’s 650 junior colleges as severely 
as had been expected, according to a study 
just completed by Walter Crosby Eells, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

The study reveals that enrollments in pub- 
lic junior colleges show an average drop of 
only ten percent from those of last year. 

Of the public institutions, only 29 reported 
an increase, 19 no change, and 139 a decrease. 
Replies ranged from an increase of 40 per- 
cent to a decrease of the same amount. In 
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Illinois, junior colleges report an average de- 
crease in enrollment of 5 percent. Of 19 
institutions which furnished data, four re- 
ported an increase, three no change, and 12 
a decrease. 


Dr. Newburn to Iowa State 


Dr. Harry Newburn, who was graduated 
from Western Illinois State Teachers College 
in 1928, was appointed dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts at the State University of 
Iowa, and began his duties September 1. Dr. 
Newburn received his master’s degree from 
Iowa in 1933 and the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in 1938. His special interest in 
secondary education has taken him into many 
areas of the Nation. In the fall of 1938 he 
studied secondary education in England and 
Scotland. 


What's Your Patriotism 
Score? 


“Our first constitutional capital was 
( ) Philadelphia ( ) Boston ( ) 
New York.” 

“The War of 1812 was fought for 
freedom of (_ ) religion ( ) the seas 
( ) speech (_ ) the press.” 

“The Senate has the following num- 
ber of members: ( )48 ( ) 96 
( )435( )670.” 

“The principal duty of the Congress 
is to ( ) declare war (_ ) enforce 
laws (_ ) enact laws.” 

“The Bill of Rights comprises these 
amendments: ( ) Ist five (_ ) last 
five ( ) Ist ten ( ) Ist twelve.” 

“The Constitution has been amend- 
ed only ( ) twice ( ) 10 times 
( )21 times ( ) 26 times.” 

“Horace Mann is known for his work 
in ( )science ( ) education ( ) 
politics ( ) engineering.” 

“Airplanes were invented in ( ) 
England ( )China (  ) America 
( ) Italy.” 

“Alaska was annexed to the United 
States by ( ) purchase ( ) con- 
quest ( ) treaty (  ) accident.” 

“Assembly privilege is restricted to 
( )men ( ) politicians (  ) ‘the 
people’.” 

The quotations are from Our Amer- 
ica, a “quiz’*made up of 100 questions, 
based upon “Facts We Should Know 
About Our Country and American De- 
mocracy.” The author, Mr. Emmet 
Morris, principal of the Irving School, 
Maywood, Illinois, prepared the book- 
let for school use, but its popularity has 
extended to service clubs and other 
adult organizations. A key that ac- 
companies the printed booklet makes 
correction easy and rapid. 
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NOVEMBER 

20 Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers, annual convention. 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. November 20-22, 
1941. 

20 National Council for the Social Studies, 
twenty-first annual meeting. Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, November 20-22, 1941. 

20 National Council of Teachers of English, 
annual convention. Biltmore Hotel, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, November 20-22, 1941. 

DECEMBER 

10 American Vocational Association, first 
convention. Boston, Massachusetts, De- 
cember 10-13, 1941. 

13 Community Relations Seminar. Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, December 13, 
1941, 9:30 am. 

29 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Chicago, December 29-31, 1941. 
Headquarters, Morrison Hotel. 

30 Delta Kappa Gamma luncheon for mem- 
bers attending Illinois Education Associa- 
tion convention. Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, December 30, 1941, 

Iota Chapter, West Chicago area, will 
be hostess chapter. Send reservations to 
Marie Alsager, 229 North Lombard Ave- 
nue, Oak Park, Illinois. Luncheon tickets, 
$1.25. 
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The Romance of Rubber 

Christopher Columbus was aston- 
ished to find natives of the New World 
playing games with bouncing balls. He 
couldn’t believe his eyes and was still 
more astonished to hear that the bounc- 
ing balls were made from the hardened 
juice of trees. It was he we are told in 
The Romance of Rubber who first told 
the civilized world about rubber. This 
booklet, published by the United States 
Rubber Company, takes the story back 
much farther than that, however. 

Some of the practical difficulties in 
the way of its use are indicated. 

Thus we are introduced to the work 
of Charles Goodyear. The rubber plan- 
tation, the contribution of chemistry, 
processing and utilization—all are viv- 
idly described and illustrated with 
photographs. 

Single copies of the booklet are free 
upon request. Address Educational 
Department, United States Rubber 
Company, Box 12, Station G, New 
York City. 


Third Cover 
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Rockford’s Schools 


(Continued from page 68 ) 


Four has launched a campaign in sup- 
port of this increase of 50 cents in the 
educational tax rate. Their slogan, “It 
Will Not Happen Again,” indicates the 
objective of their program—to prevent 
recurrences of economy vacations. 

The Committee of Forty-Four is 
headed by Mr. O. M. Spaid, public 
relations counsel for the American In- 
surance Company, and president of the 
Walker School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Spaid feels confident 
that the people of Rockford will rally 
io the support of their schools when 
they clearly understand the basic rea- 
sons for the present shutdown. 

A comprehensive program of public 
information is being planned by the 

ommittee. The reasons for the plight 
of the Rockford schools have been vis- 
ualized in chart form. Plans are under 
way to tell this story through sound 
film strips. The committee has set up 
i tentative budget for the campaign, of 
31000. All organizations within the 
city interested in the welfare of the 
schools are asked to contribute to this 
fund. Headquarters for the committee’s 
effort, manned by representatives of the 
League of Women Voters, have been 
set up in one of the leading hotels. 
Here speakers are booked and mate- 
rials distributed. 

In their report to the Rockford 
board of education in October, 1941, 
the Citizens’ Committee reviewed the 
reasons for the financial plight of 
Rockford’s schools, citing the essential 
facts mentioned earlier in this article. 
Regarding the construction of the new 
high schools the committee stated: 

In 1940, two new high schools and a new 
junior high school were placed in operation. 
It was necessary to supply these schools with 
educational equipment which required a con- 
siderably greater expenditure than usual... . 
The new schools also required an adjustment 
in the teaching staff. All this was accom- 
plished at a total operating cost for the year 
only 3 percent higher than in 1939 and 12 
percent lower than in 1930. 

Income for the years 1939 and 1940, from 
all sources, was lower than in any year since 
1936. 

Investigating expenditures for edu- 
cational purposes by the Rockford 
Board of Education, the committee 
pointed out that a total of eighty cents 
of each dollar is spent for salaries and 
wages. Because this item represents 
such a sizable proportion of the total 
expenses, it has been subjected to close 
scrutiny. The committee conclude? 





after investigating this item, that 
further savings could not be made by 
reducing the number of teachers. They 
pointed out that: 

Total enrollment has dropped about 13 


percent since 1930, when there were 15,000 | 
pupils enrolled. The enrollment in Septem- | 


ber, 1941, was under 13,000 pupils. Whereas 
in 1930 there were 487 teachers, or an aver- 
age of one teacher for every 31 pupils, there 
are now 424 teachers, with an average of 30 
pupils each. 

During this same period, enrollment in the 
senior high schools increased 51 percent... . 
Even the junior high schools now have a 14 
percent higher enrollment than in 1930. (Here 
the costs of education are relatively higher 
than in the elementary schcols.) In the 
elementary schools there has been a decline 
of 35 percent in enrollment since 1930. 

Investigating the matter of teachers’ 
salaries, the committee found that the 
average salaries of Rockford teachers 
at all school levels are less than the 
averages in U. S. cities of comparable 
size. The average of elementary teach- 
ers’ salaries in Rockford is 13 percent 
less than this U. S. average, of junior 
high-school teachers 17 percent less, 


and of senior high-school teachers 22 | 


percent less. Finding that over half 
of the teachers in the senior high 
schools have master’s degrees, the com- 
mittee stated: “It would be reasonable 
to expect the salary scale for Rockford 
teachers to be above the average in- 
stead of 22 percent below.” 

The committee found that the aver- 
age cost of educating pupils in the 
Rockford system is below that for IIli- 
nois cities over 10,000 population. 

The expense of liquidating indebted- 
ness and of interest on bonds, warrants, 
and teachers’ orders has now reached 
over $71,000 a year, or six cents out of 
each dollar spent for educational pur- 
poses, according to the committee. 

Looking to the future, the commit- 
tee states: 

The rising cost of living makes it impera- 
tive that the salary scale be substantially in- 
creased. During the depression years, when 
taxpayers simply were unable to pay, it was 
the teachers and other employees who made 
it possible to keep the schools open. There 
are many teachers today whose salaries are 
considerably less than the minimum wage in 
business concerns. Allowance in future 
budgets should be made for an increase in 
total salaries of $100,000 as a minimum. 
Even this represents an expenditure only 
slightly more than 10 percent above present 
salary payments. 

Other items of expense are almost certain 
to increase in keeping with commodity prices. 

Investigating the reasonableness of 
asking the taxpayers to contribute more 
for the operation of public schools, the 
committee concluded that: 

Winnebago County ranks high in the State 
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in its ability to support public education. 

Winnebago County ranks low in the State 
in its acceptance of this responsibility. 

Therefore, our unanimous conclusion is 
that the responsibility to adequately support 
the financial requirements of public education 
in our community can no longer be evaded: 
that the schools of Rockford are entitled to 
this support; that we are justified in asking 
our citizens to help. 








